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T is hard not to regret the passing of an old 
acquaintance, even when you do not love him. 
The Sixty-third Congress few of us love very 

dearly, though it was with us so long and so much. 
While we certainly had every opportunity to grow 
accustomed to it, the net impression it leaves be- 
hind is that of a body of men who did not intend 
to do as well as they did. Of their own initiative 
they would have dissolved into the local interests 
from which they sprang. They became under the 
leadership of the President a fairly amiable group 
of followers, a good background for his per- 
sonality, and a not too obstructive sieve for legis- 
lation. They did not establish a New Freedom 
nor a Constitution of Peace. They performed a 
few concretely valuable services in a very un- 
imaginative and convential way. The tariff has 
been reduced, though the method of making tariffs 
has not been improved. The Federal Reserve act 
is in operation. A Trade Commission has been 
created which may turn out to be a real advance 
in business regulation if the Commissioners set 
out to make it one. These three measures are the 
best pride of the Congress. Its conventionality of 


HE Sixty-third Congress has not ouly failed 

to make itself a more effective legislative 
body. It has betrayed the fact that it represents 
not the whole nation but certain classes within it. 
In a rough way it may be said that the moderate- 
sized business man, the importer, and to a lesser 
extent the farmer, have dominated its policy. Big 
business has been the object of a sham attack, in- 
spired far more by an appeal to political prejudice 
than by a desire to bend great capital to social 
purposes. Trade unions have been recognized as 
a force by sections of the Clayton act, but it is 
an open question whether the promises of that 
legislation are not nine-tenths illusory. The na- 
tional problem of unemployment has been shirked, 
child workers have been sacrificed again on the 
pretentious and deceptive plea of states’ rights. 
Pretentious and deceptive that plea is because the 
Democrats have not hesitated to extend Federal 
power when it was needed to aid the particular 
business men and farmers who constitute its domi- 
nant supporters. It has been a rather blind Con- 
gress, more than usually fond of oratory and the 
large phrases of high morality which cover sec- 
tional and group interests. No intellectual lead- 
ership has distinguished it, no great policy will be 
associated with it. The best that can be said for 
it is that a rather commonplace body of repre- 
sentatives managed at tremendous cost of time and 
energy to pass a certain amount of fairly good 
legislation. 


R. Roland G. Usher, in his article else- 
where in this issue, may be mistaken in 
overestimating the rationality of the statesmanship 
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which lead the nations of Europe to this war. 
Yet when he says that Europe will not listen now 
to our appeals for peace he is telling an obvious 
but necessary truth. If he overestimates the ra- 
tionality of Europe, many American pacifists un- 
derestimate it. They are in the position of 
people shocked by horror who must do something 
to relieve their feelings. They seem quite willing 
to intervene without counting the cost of making 
a truce before there is a decision. They seem, 
moreover, to have seized the problem of peace at 
its least promising end. They have started in to 
make the belligerents peaceful instead of working 
to establish peace among the neutrals. Surely the 
beginning of constructive peace is not among the 
nations struggling for life, but among the neutral 
powers that have not lost their heads and are 
open for argument. Over the horror of war there 
can be no discussion, and over the value of peace 
no two sane minds will disagree. The ideal is 
clear enough, only the method of attaining it is in 
doubt. We wish there were a large scheme for 
quick and lasting peace which had some faint 
chance of realization. There does not seem to us 
to be any at the moment. The only course of ac- 
tion possible now seems to be the working out of 
a league of neutrals and a Pan-American union. 
Both of these objects are immensely difficult, but 
they are at least based on obvious common inter- 
ests, and compared to a concert of the world they 
are child’s play. Moreover, the attempt to es- 
tablish these international organizations will per- 
haps furnish the experience needed for a league 
of nations. 


S a general principle it can scarcely be main- 
tained that an opposition to woman suffrage 
implies a mind politically degenerate. Nor as a 
matter of logic is there any direct connection be- 
tween a belief in woman suffrage and a belief in hu- 
mane legislation. But in spite of these sagacious 
reservations, the woman suffragists can hardly be 
blamed for pointing the moral of the recent child 
labor bill in Congress. Among the two hundred 
and thirty-two legislators who favored this admir- 
able measure there were a number of anti-suffra- 
gists, but out of the forty-four Congressmen who 
ventured to oppose it, forty-three were gentlemen 
who a short while previously showed a similar at- 
titude of mind on the subject of woman suffrage. 
That the majority of these legislators come from 
the South and are notorious for chivalry is a point 
that leaps to attention. They oppose votes for 
women: equally do they oppose a slight measure of 
protection for children under fourteen. From this 
coincidence the severe logician may not choose to 
argue too boldly, but to say that the record is un- 
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instructive would be feeble-minded. It is a record 
which the intelligent anti-suffragist must admit is 
unenviable. And it is probably only the first chap- 
ter in revelations as to the general legislative ten- 
dency of certain anti-suffragist groups. 


AST Tuesday morning a bevy of detectives 
attended seven o'clock mass at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in New York. In the middle 
of mass they were rewarded by observing an 
Italian youth bend to start the fuse of two bombs, 
and without a single slip they pounced on him and 
captured him. As a result of this gratifying fore- 
warned action on the part of the police, public at- 
tention is once more aroused in New York to the 
existence of ‘anarchists, revolutionaries, free- 
thinkers, and “‘reds,”’ and certain of the news- 
papers announce the beginning of a_ scouring 
“crusade.” In this crusade, according to the pa- 
pers, a clean job is to be performed. The police 
are “to rid city of all radicals,’ working by a 
card index which covers “‘anarchists, I.W.W. fol- 
lowers, and all other men and women connected 
with the radical propaganda.” So far as the in- 
terception of Frank Abarno is concerned, it is po- 
lice work at its best. It shows that the police are 
patrolling the line of deluded “radicalism” at its 
most treacherous points. But this is no time to 
give to Abarno’s maleficent act the appearance 
of widespread inimical conspiracy. Had Abarno 
succeeded, the result would possibly have been 
tragically extensive, and public imagination would 
have inclined to conjure a correspondingly ex- 
tensive organization. In advance of the evidence, 
however, it is folly to give Abarno’s performance 
an institutional character, and it is hysteria to 
jumble all “radicals’—to use the ludicrous pat 
phrase—into that lurid institution. The police 
may be trusted to put the broadest possible basis 
behind the crime they have detected. It is for the 
public to be content, in spite of its alarm, to ac- 
cept the crime as personal, unless there is some- 
thing more than inflaming prejudice to the con- 
trary. 


O the great relief of the country the admin- 
istration has revived the charming, half- 
forgotten old custom of letting Congress go home 
for a while. Those members of the Sixty-third 
Congress who, because of circumstances over 
which they had no control, are not to be members 
of the Sixty-fourth, will see an element of unfair- 
ness in this decision. During the two years of the 
Wilson administration the principle that Congress 
and the country deserve an occasional rest from 
each other was completely forgotten. The Sixty- 
third was in almost continuous session during its 
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life; it publicly spoke sixty million words, many 
of them long; its thoughts on the national weal 
covered almost an acre in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. At home political fences moldered into dust, 
law practices melted away, there were cobwebs 
on the notary public seal, and the fire insurance 
calendar read March, 1913. Now the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, which has done nothing to weary it- 
self or its country, is to begin work with a va- 
cation. 


T a dinner given recently in his honor, Mr. 
Granville Barker sketched the history of his 
association with the modern English theatre and 
the intellectual and dramatic aims which had 
moulded his work. His speech was preeminently 
personal, and approached the matter frankly from 
the point of view of his own experience, but its 
interest was very far from being merely personal. 
His audience were deeply moved by the almost 
tremulous sincerity of his attachment to a disin- 
terested purpose. They were convinced by his 
combination of enthusiasm, candor, thoroughness, 
intelligence and poise. They felt that under the 
management of such a man a theatre might be 
started in New York which would be indefinitely 
capable of making entertaining productions of 
really interesting plays—a theatre which would 
deserve to be subsidized without needing to be 
over-subsidized. There seems to be a good chance 
that such a theatre will be started, but whether 
it is started or not, New York will remain in debt 
to Mr. Granville Barker. He has, by virtue of his 
sincerity, his ardor, and his high artistic intelli- 
gence, restored to the New Theatre an authentic 
place in the imagination of his audiences. 


HEN the Army Appropriation bill was 

under consideration in the Senate, the mem- 
bers, worn and haggard from the labor of not 
passing the shipping measure, showed signs of 
cracking under the strain. The manager of the 
Army bill, remembering what all work and no 
play does for Jack, cheerfully yielded the floor, 
and the tired unbusiness men enjoyed four min- 
utes of complete relaxation. A pleasant time was 
had by all. The period sped only too quickly, with 
badinage and restrained laughter and the passage 
of the Pension Appropriation bill carrying one 
hundred and sixty-four million dollars. 


RESIDENT Nicholas Murray Butler, much- 

experienced man, has seen the towns of many 
men and learned their minds. He has been teacher 
of philosophy, administrator, prop of society’s old 
age, safe and sane sword in the hands of property, 
student of the human heart at conservative con- 
ventions, defender of the faith, fielder of Lebens- 
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weisheit hot from Mr. William Barnes’s bat. 
From such a man, when he falls to detecting and 
regretting a growing tendency to ask university 
professors to talk for publication about every- 
thing under the sun, we have a right to expect 
profounder truths than this: “The result has been 
a temptation to the assumption of infallibility that 
has proved too much for many academic persons 
in more lands than one.” An inexact statement 
surely. This temptation exists always for all of 
us. One form of it only is strengthened by the 
habit of talking about everything in print, and this 
a mild form. Nothing confirms a man’s belief in 
his infallibility like the habit of talking only about 
his specialty, about things he understands better 
than the next man. Nothing aggravates the im- 
portance he attaches to his opinions like an attempt 
to.suppress them. President Butler himself, were 
he forbidden to talk about anything except his 
specialty, might be in danger of losing his light, 
fallible touch. 


ATRICK Quinlan, who took part in the Pa- 

terson strike, has just been denied a retrial. 
A sentence of from two to seven years and a fine 
of five hundred dollars has been imposed upon 
him. Mr. Quinlan is charged with having said in 
a speech, “I make a motion that we go to the 
silk mills and parade through the streets and club 
them out of the mills. No matter how we get 
them, we got to get them out.”” Those who know 
Mr. Quinlan best claim that the tone and character 
of that remark are utterly inconsistent with any- 
thing that he might have said. Moreover, an 
afidavit has been made by one of the strikers, 
Mancini, who was interpreter at the meeting, 
that the words attributed to Quinlan were really 
shouted by some one else. The outstanding 
points in the case, however, are not these particu- 
lar words. They are the fact that Quinlan took 
part in the strike which agitated Paterson, and 
that in the course of that strike he charged the 
city officials and the police with political corrup- 
tion. He goes to prison now, not for the par- 
ticular words which he may or may not have 
uttered, but as punishment for having taken part 
in the strike. The whole procedure seems purely 
vindictive and inept. No possible good can be 
achieved by visiting a terrible punishment upon a 
man whose technical guilt has not been satisfac- 
torily proved. All that the Jersey courts will ac- 
complish is to confirm the opinion among Quinlan’s 
followers that the government set out to “get’’ 
him if it could. We understand that the court 
procedure was formally correct. Nevertheless the 
least that can be asked for Quinlan is an early 
pardon. 
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The Other Cheek 


HE policy of reprisal against Germany adopt- 
ed by the British and French governments 
has imposed on disinterested American opinion 
the responsibility of an extremely grave decision. 
Neutral countries have been deprived of the 
right to buy or sell goods of any kind in Germany 
and Austria; and they have been so deprived not 
by the use of a method sanctioned by the law of 
nations, such as a regular blockade, but by a re- 
vival of the practice of unregulated capture at 
sea of suspected vessels. The English Prime 
Minister in his explanation and defense of this 
policy bravely challenges a favorable verdict upon 
it from neutral countries. He declared in the 
House of Commons last Monday: “We are quite 
prepared to submit to the arbitrament of neutral 
opinion, and still more to the verdict of impar- 
tial history, that under the circumstances . 
we have adopted a policy which commends itself 
to reason, common sense and justice.” 
If Englishmen expect a favorable answer to 


‘ the foregoing challenge they must be as blinded 


as are the Germans by their own military exigen- 
cies. Neutral countries are asked to submit to 
and approve an illegal and inhumane policy on 
the part of the Allies, because Germany has al- 
ready adopted an even more illegal and inhumane 
policy. Germany's submarine blockade threatens 
the lives and property of both belligerents and 
neutrals. Therefore neutrals are to stand uncom- 
plainingly aside while the Allies adopt any means, 
legal or illegal, to crush Germany. The Allies 
are going to save the neutrals from Germany, but 
who is going to save the neutrals from the Al- 
lies? The German threat to innocent neutral 
commerce with England was wanton, but it was 
incidental.. The English threat to innocent neu- 
tral commerce with Germany is polite and benev- 
olent in form, but in substance it is deadly. The 
complete suppression of American trade with Ger- 
many is considered to be a reasonable answer to 
the increasing hazards of American trade with 
Great Britain and to Germany’s attempt to pre- 
vent British trade with other countries. The 
United States, after having been slapped on one 
cheek by Germany, is asked to agree to the justice 
of offering her other cheek to England. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Asquith’s speech assumed 
throughout that in establishing a “war zone” Ger- 
many had adopted an irrevocable policy which 
could only be answered by reprisals. But such 
is not the case. Germany has declared her will- 
ingness to abandon the war zone provided Great 
Britain will allow her to exercise her legal right 
to import food and raw materials for the benefit 
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of her civil population. If the Allies had been 
sincerely trying to carry on the war without vio- 
lating international Jaw and without doing any un- 
avoidable injury to neutral commerce, they would 
surely have accepted the offices of this country and 
sought to reach some agreement with Germany 
which would put an end to the policy of brutal 
and indiscriminate retaliation. The negotiations 
might well have failed, but it is significant that 
they have not even been tried. The Allies were 
only too ready and eager to seize a good excuse 
for stifling German commerce. 

The conclusion is plain. The Allies, having 
control of the sea, wish to obtain from that con- 
trol the greatest military advantage at the small- 
est possible risk and cost. The Declaration of 
Paris and the other definitions of belligerent and 
neutral rights placed certain obstacles in the way 
of the most economical and efficient use of their 
sea power. They were permitted to stifle Ger- 
man commerce only by the costly and dangerous 
expedient of a blockade. There were so many 
objections to a blockade that they naturally de- 
sired to accomplish the same result by less ex- 
pensive and more effective means. The German 
declaration of a war zone furnished them with a 
plausible excuse for dispensing with an incon- 
venient group of international regulations. They 
have taken the excuse, and by so doing have ren- 
dered a decisive victory on their part very much 
more probable. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen and many Americans 
will consider the improved chances of victory for 
the Allies sufficient excuse for such a violation of 
international law. They will argue that under 
similar conditions the Germans would have done 
the same thing, only they would have done it 
sooner. Probably the Germans would have dis- 
regarded any international rule or agreement 
whose violation would have offered any sufficient 
military advantage. But neutral opinion might 
have reasonably expected a somewhat different 
standard of behavior from Great Britain. Since 
the outbreak of the war that country has claimed 
to represent not merely its own national interests 
but those of inoffensive anti-militarist powers. 
Its actions are supposed to be dictated by a higher 
moral standard than that of other countries. Yet 
in the prosecution of the war it takes the first op- 
portunity of doing away with many of those very 
meagre limitations on sea power which have been 
so slowly and laboriously established. It asks 
the neutral countries to approve a complete re- 
writing of international marine law, the effect of 
which will be to place it within the power of Great 
Britain absolutely to crush any nation which lives 
on its foreign commerce. If neutral trading coun- 
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tries have to give a blank check on their means of 
subsistence to another country, they would rather 
give it to England than to Germany, but they 
naturally prefer to retain the protection of those 
limitations on the power of belligerents which the 
reason and conscience of civilized nations have in- 
sisted on establishing. 

To be sure, these international regulations are 
for the most part ambiguous, illogical, and only 
semi-authoritative compromises between belliger- 
ent and neutral interests. Intrinsically they do 
not deserve to be considered as expressive of the 
reason and conscience of civilized nations. There 
should be substituted for them, not a new system 
which makes war more profitable and more de- 
structive, but a new system which tends to make 
war, if not impossible, at least less profitable and 
less destructive. Yet such as they are they do 
represent all the reasonable regulation which 
neutral powers, as a consequence of centuries of 
effort, have been able to extort from possible bel- 
ligerents, and they represent the beginnings of a 
more pacific and humane international system. 
It is surely reasonable that war should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the commerce of non- 
belligerents any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is surely a mere survival of barbarism 
that a belligerent should have and assume the 
right to starve the women and children of its 
enemy. Belligerents ignore such considerations 
to a very considerable extent, because neutrals are 
not as yet willing to make the violation of inter- 
national law a sufficiently costly operation. But 
the day will come when neutrals, instead of beg- 
ging belligerents for a few crumbs of legal 
observance, will insist upon a set of rules the 
advantage of which lies with people who keep 
rather than people who break the peace. 


The Control of Births 


EW intelligent people would still maintain 
that it is better to have been born an imbecile 
than not to have been born at all, or say in the 
genial language of Luther, “If a woman becomes 
weary, or at last dead, from bearing, that matters 
not; let her only die from bearing. She is there 
to do it.” Yet this hideous doctrine is to-day 
an American policy enforced whenever possible 
by long imprisonment. The time is at hand when 
men and women must denounce it as a conspiracy 
by the superstitious. against the race, when pub- 
lic opinion must compel the amendment of laws 
which make it a criminal offense to teach people 
how to control their fertility. 
Harmless methods of preventing conception are 
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known. The declining birth-rate shows that they 
are in use by the upper classes of all countries, 
including the United States. They are widely 
distributed in Europe and Australia. In Holland 
the society which instructs the poorer classes 
through the agency of medical men and mid- 
wives has had the approval of ministers of state, 
and has since 1895 been recognized by royal 
decree as a society of public utility. Yet Holland 
has not been going to the dogs. The death-rate 
and infantile mortality have been falling rapidly, 
the excess of births over deaths is increasing, and 
according to the recent Eugenics congress, the 
stature of the Dutch people has improved more 
rapidly than that of any other country. 

But what so many of the well-to-do and the 
educated practice, the poor are prevented from 
learning. The law in effect insists that where 
conditions are worst, breeding shall be most un- 
regulated, that those who can care for children 
least shall stagger under a succession of pregnan- 
cies, that the race shall be replenished by igno- 
rance and accident, that the diseased, the weak- 
minded, the incompetent, shall by law be compelled 
to fill the world with horror. Men and women 
pay for it. They pay for it by a high infant 
mortality, that monument of tragic waste. They 
pay for it by the multiplication of the unfit, the 
production of a horde of unwanted souls. They 
pay for it in the health of women, the neglect of 
children, and the fierce burden of destitution. 
They pay for it in late marriages and their com- 
plement of prostitution and disease, in the wide- 
spread practice of abortion, in illegitimate births, 
in desertions and adulteries. There is no one of 
these miseries which cannot be largely reduced by 
the extension to all classes of inventions already 
the property of the educated. 

What are the objections to the use of a knowl- 
edge which is defended by so few and practiced 
by so many? The root of them is the tendency 
to shudder at anything which seems to interfere 
with God’s plan. Added to it is the theory 
that sex is sin, that whatever reduces its terror 
increases its joy. In this scheme of things the 
child is a threat against unchastity, a punishment, 
as they say, for “getting caught.” It is the view 
of life which makes men fight prophylaxis as an 
inducement to immorality, which terrorizes the 
unmarried mother, and insists that the wages of 
sin shall be expiated in the death of infants, in 
thwarted childhood, in hospitals, insane asylums, 
and prisons. 

But the clean good sense of mankind is 
through with that black inversion, and wher- 
ever intelligent people meet, the doctrine is ac- 
cepted that the child shall not be considered the 
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punishment of sin but the vessel of the future. 
All decency to-day insists that no one shall be 
born until there is a home anxious to receive him, 
that nothing is to be gained by the bearing of un- 
desired and unforeseen children. It is argued that 
contraception is injurious. No doubt some methods 
are injurious, but that there is a simple method 
innocuous enough seems to be amply proved. 
It has been claimed that there is a subtle psychic 
injury in the use of mechanical preventives, but 
it has not been demonstrated, and against this 
possibility must be weighed the crushing effects on 
the health of the race which clearly result from 
chaotic breeding. 

Among reasoning people the argument from 
superstition is no longer heard, and the supposed 
injury to health is urged less and less. The ground 
of the discussion to-day is moral. It is said that if 
sexual intercourse is severed from childbearing, a 
great increase of promiscuity will result. Reduced 
to accurate terms, it is believed that more unmar- 
ried women will have sexual relations. On this 
ground the existing law is defended. But what 
is the actual situation? The fact that contracep- 
tives are not widely known is the greatest cause 
of late marriages, because it is the cost of children 
which makes men postpone their marriages. This 
leaves an increasing population of unmarried 
men and women. The great majority of men live 
an illicit sexual life with the minority of women 
who are prostitutes. The other women remain 
abstinent or they take a lover and either bear an 
illegitimate child or undergo an abortion. The 
use of contraceptives would undoubtedly dimin- 
ish the real evils of illegitimacy and abortion. 
There would remain the women who prefer celi- 
bacy, the women who are condemned to it, the 
women who honestly prefer to wait for a husband, 
and the women who are afraid not to wait. These 
last are the ones whom the moralists have in mind. 
They are thinking of a vaguely defined but real 
class who preserve a technical virginity for fear 
that they will become pregnant. The defenders 
of the law are afraid, too, that a general relaxa- 
tion would follow, that this class would grow at 
the expense of the women who now believe in a 
really monogamous life. 

This, as we understand it, is the case as it 
stands in the minds of most people to-day. There 
is an honest conviction that ignorance of preven- 
tives is the safeguard of chastity. It would be 
folly to deny that it is a safeguard, though it 
is certainly not the only one. The question is 
whether earlier marriages, the reduction of ille- 
gitimacy and abortion, the prevention of too fre- 
quent pregnancy with its disastrous effect on the 
health of the wife and the morale of the husband, 
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the lightening of economic burdens, the decrease 
in the birth of the unfit, are not reasons which 
far outweigh the importance attached to the per- 
sonal chastity of a minority among women. Is 
everything to wait for them? Are we to balk 
at measures which will do more than any step we 
can take to solidify the family, to make it sane, 
tolerable, and civilized, because we are afraid 
that some women cannot be trusted with the con- 
duct of their own lives? Is society to set all its 
machinery in operation to make a terrifying dark- 
ness, for fear that the light of knowledge may 
tempt a few? 

Surely the cost is monstrous and the method 
ridiculous. For after all, ignorance can be en- 
forced only upon those wives of the poor who suf- 
fer from it most. The young woman of the mid- 
dle class who really wishes to know can find out, 
but it is the poor and the illiterate who need to 
know and cannot find out. It is the business of 
society to enlighten them, to allow physicians and 
district nurses and mothers’ clubs to spread the 
needed information. It should not be necessary for 
brave women like Mrs. Sanger to risk their lib- 
erty. The knowledge need not be published in 
the newspapers. It should be circulated quietly 
and effectively. What society cannot afford to 
do is to enforce the ignorance because of a timid- 
ity about the potentially unchaste. A mature com- 
munity would trust its unmarried women, know- 
ing that the evil of unchastity is greatly exagger- 
ated. Our society does not seem to have attained 
such self-confidence; it still seems to regard vir- 
ginity and not child life as the great preoccu- 
pation of the state. 

It has been claimed that the knowledge of how 
to limit births is the most immediate practical 
step that can be taken to increase human happi- 
ness. The relief which it would bring to the poor 
is literally incalculable. The assistance it would 
lend all effort to end destitution and fight poverty 
is enormous. And to the mind of man it would 
mean a release from terror, and the adoption 
openly and frankly of the civilized creed that man 
must make himself the master of his fate; instead 
of natural selection and accident, human selection 
and reason; instead of a morality which is fear 
of punishment, a morality which is the making of 
a finer race. Fewer children and better ones is 
the only policy a modern state can afford. If 
there are fewer children there will be better ones. 
A nation must care for its young if they are 
precious. It cannot waste them in peace or war 
with that insane prodigality which is characteris- 
tic of the great spawning and dying nations where 
the birth-rate and the death-rate are both exorbi- 
tant, where men breed to perish. 
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A Decline of Legicide 


HE city of New York is passing through an 

illuminating political experience. It is suf- 
fering inconvenience from the effects of a piece of 
unwise and inhumane economic legislation. Some 
years ago the legislature passed at the solicitation 
of the labor unions a law forbidding the employ- 
ment of any but American citizens on municipal 
public work. It remained for the most part a dead 
law, but it was restored to life last fall, and the 
contractors for the new subway system were called 
upon to discharge their alien employees. Com- 
pliance with the demand would have increased un- 
employment, and seriously delayed and embar- 
rassed the work on the subways. As is usual in 
such cases, the constitutionality of the law was 
challenged, and the lower courts practically sus- 
pended its operation pending a decision on the case 
by the Court of Appeals. To the consternation 
of many good people the higher Court has sus- 
tained its constitutionality. 

The consternation with which the decision has 
been received is not caused merely by the result- 
ing inconvenience. It is caused quite as much by 
a general sense among the powers that something 
is out of joint. If the courts cannot be trusted 
to dispose of vexatious and injurious laws, the 
American political system has been robbed of one 
of its priceless merits. According to all but very 
recent precedents, the Court of Appeals would al- 
most certainly have refused to administer this par- 
ticular statute. Armed with “due process of law” 
and “equal rights’’ clauses of the Constitution, and 
conscious of its paternal responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the state, it had been one of the mightiest 
slayers of statutes in the jungle of American legal- 
ism. It could be so completely trusted to hunt 
down and kill off legal marauders that legislative 
practice became adjusted to the presence of a vigi- 
lant and remorseless executioner. Such a deft and 
dependable slayer deserved to be supplied with 
succulent victims. If an organization could bring 
enough pressure to bear on the legislature, that 
body would enact almost any kind of law with the 
expectation and intention of having it killed by the 
Court of Appeals. By so doing the legislature 
was able to evade a good many dangerous respon- 
sibilities, the onus of which the Court was eager 
to assume. 

Of late, however, public opinion has been 
seized by a humane interest in the fate of statu- 
tory malefactors. The conviction has spread that 
many of the laws were more sinned against than 
sinning. At first the Court of Appeals refused 
absolutely to be moved by this sentimental tender- 
ness for mere laws and continued its regular prac- 
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tice of legicide, but recently it has come to under- 
stand that its readiness to assume essentially legis- 
lative responsibility was fastening on the courts 
a wholly unnecessary unpopularity. It is staying 
its hand and allowing statutes to survive which 
formerly would have been condemned to execution. 

The result will be to place legislative responsi- 
bility where it properly belongs, that is, on the 
legislative body. The State legislature will no 
longer be able to evade inconvenient and dubious 
demands by passing bills which fairly merit and 
solicit destruction at the hands of the courts. In 
the present instance the Republicans at Albany 
will be asked to repeal the vexatious statute. If 
they refuse, they will delay the subway and earn 
the unpopularity of owners of real estate and the 
friends of the immigrant. If they consent, they 
will provoke the enmity of certain powerful labor 
interests. They can take their choice, and it is 
choices of this kind which the ordinary legislature 
will do anything to avoid. 

The diminution of the practice of legicide is 
indispensable to the creation of a responsible and 
self-respecting state legislative system, but it will 
not of itself be sufficient to bring such a system 
into existence. While the irresponsibility of the 
legislatures was increased by the eagerness of 
the courts to seize any plausible opportunity of 
undoing their work, this legicidal tendency on the 
part of the courts was accepted without protest, 
largely because of the untrustworthy character of 
our state legislatures. Some effective means had 
to be taken to get rid of unusually worthless and 
injurious statutes. If, as now appears certain, the 
scope of the judicial veto is destined to be very 
much restricted by the voluntary action of the 
courts, the work of improving legislative methods 
and output becomes more rather than less acute. 
The judicial veto was only one symptom of a pro- 
found and almost universal distrust of American 
state legislatures. The distrust was justified, and 
in spite of certain minor improvements of be- 
havior in different parts of the country, it still 
remains justified. 

The recent decisions of the Court of Appeals 
have consequently increased the importance of the 
problem of legislative reorganization. The New 
York legislature among others must be made into 
a sober and more satisfactory piece of legislative 
mechanism. Many attempts to accomplish this re- 
sult have been tried in the past, but none of them 
succeeded, because they were all based upon a 
naive expectation that the behavior of law-givers 
could be effectively regulated by law. Nothing is 
to be gained by trying to impose orderly procedure 
on the legislative bodies, or by merely prohibiting 
them from making certain specified kinds of mis- 
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takes. There are always many other and ingen- 
ious ways of being disorderly and of making mis- 
takes. The remedy must be sought rather in the 
direction of reorganizing and strengthening legis- 
lative leadership and of making it more respon- 
sible to an alert and powerful body of public opin- 
ion. This is the most immediately important prob- 
lem confronting the Constitutional Convention. 


The Utilities Bureau 


UPPOSE the citizens of Jonesville make up 

their minds that the rates charged by their gas 
company ought to be lower. Jonesville has forty 
thousand inhabitants. Their gas company is capi- 
talized at seven hundred thousand dollars. The 
contest does not look unequal. It would not be un- 
equal if the gas company were really as isolated 
and self-dependent as Jonesville. 

But the gas company is not dependent upon it- 
self alone. It is controlled by a holding company 
capitalized at a hundred and ten million dollars. 
If the holding company cares to, it can put more 
money and experter experts into this case than 
Jonesville can afford. The case may raise ques- 
tions certain to come up again in disputes between 
other communities and other plants controlled by 
the holding company. The more important the 
case, the less likely is Jonesville to present its side 
as forcibly as money and organization enable the 
holding company to present the corporate side. 

Holding companies control nearly five and a 
half of the eight billions invested in American gas, 
electric, street railway and interurban railway 
companies. About eighty-nine million persons are 
served by electric light and power and gas com- 
panies. Holding companies serve sixty-two of 
these eighty-nine millions, or about seventy per 
cent. Holding companies control seventy-six per 
cent of the two billions invested in electric light 
and power; two-thirds of the billion and a third 
invested in artificial gas; two-thirds of the five 
billion invested in street and interurban railways. 
The Middle West Utilities Company will do as 
an example. It operates in twelve states and three 
hundred and fifteen cities. 

Naturally these companies have their own bu- 
reaus for collecting the facts they need. What 
machinery exists for collecting facts and putting 
them in such form that they can be used to give 
fair prices and good service to the consumers who 
pay for public utility services? Separate states 
have in a more or less reliable form the facts pub- 
lished in the reports of state public service commis- 
sions. The mayors of American cities, at their 
conference in Philadelphia on Public Policies as to 
Municipal Utilities, decided that the time had 
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come for attempting a like work on a national 
scale. The result is the Utilities Bureau. 

The functions of this Utilities Bureau are to 
collect and collate data as to rates, service stan. 
dards and cost factors in municipal utilities; to pre- 
pare these data for the use of cities, public bodies, 
corporations and interested citizens; to help by 
study and advice cities that want help in solving 
their utility problems; to codify the decisions of 
public service commissions and other judicial or 
quasi-judicial bodies; to make and keep up a list 
of engineers, lawyers, accountants and valuation 
experts; to encourage the introduction of cost- 
keeping methods, similar to those followed in the 
industries, throughout the utilities, whether public. 
ly or privately owned, and to develop standard 
forms and methods for reporting basic facts; to 
serve as a national agency through which Ameri- 
can cities may cooperate by exchanging data as to 
cost factors, service standards and rates. 

In any difference of opinion between a city and a 
public utility corporation advantages are at present 
likely to be the corporation’s. Unless we assume 
that the public interest and the corporation's in- 
terest are always identical, such a central body as 
the Utilities Bureau is needed. When these two 
interests are identical, and they not infrequently 
are, the Utilities Bureau’s business will be to 
make this fact, so eminently worth knowing, 
known far and wide. Public service commissions 
are quasi-judicial bodies which decide cases on the 
facts presented by the two parties to the contro- 
versy. If the Utilities Bureau does its work 
thoroughly, the public side will hereafter be fully 
presented. The Bureau’s purposes are ambitious 
and far-reaching. Their accomplishment will de- 
pend largely upon the degree to which cities are 
willing to pay for its services. 
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If Constantinople Falls 


HATEVER doubt there may be as to the 
changes in the map of eastern Europe in- 
cident to the capture of the Turkish capital 

by the Allied fleet, there can be no doubt as to 
the naval and military consequences. At one blow 
the Turkish arms of the Central European Alli- 
ance will be severed from the trunk. This arm, 
too, is at the moment literally at the throat of 
the anti-German alliance, strangling Russia. 

Once Constantinople falls and the straits to the 
east and to the west are opened, there will flow 
to Russia’s allies all the vast stores of wheat now 
waiting at Odessa for the end of the blockade. 
More important still will be the cargoes of ammu- 
nition, of guns, of gold, that wili go from Mar- 
seilles and from Southampton to the Black Sea 
ports. Russia will at last break through the 
bonds that winter and the Kaiser’s Turkish ally 
have imposed upon her, and join hands through 
the Dardanelles with the sea powers. 

Again, it matters not whether Russian, French, 
British, or all three flags are flown on the hills 
that rise above the Golden Horn, the effect of the 
Allied occupation of Constantinople upon Bulgaria 
must be immediate and decisive. Until Bulgaria 
has given her consent in the shape of a guarantee 
that she will not attack them, neither Rumania 
nor Greece, each with real prizes to be won by 
doing it, can join in the attack upon Austria. 

Such consent Bulgaria naturally will not give 
so long as Greece, Rumania and Servia remain the 
sole gainers by the Balkan war in which Bulgaria 
paid the heaviest toll. But if the Allies reach Con- 
stantinople, then the vilayet of Adrianople, re- 
taken from Bulgaria by Turkey when Bulgaria 
was attacked by Servia, Greece and Rumania, will 
be theirs to bestow. Ten thousand square miles 
and nearly a million population is a prize that 
might easily win Bulgaria, if not to alliance at 
least to permanent neutrality. And to take it she 
would have merely to stretch out her hand. 

This would release Rumania, but it would do 
more. Such a gain for Bulgaria would go far 
to destroying the present superiority of Rumania 
in population and area; to restore the balance she 
would be bound to seek to liberate three million 
Rumanians in Bukovina and in Transylvania. Not 
merely the desire for a Greater Rumania would 
then drive her statesmen, but they would be forced 
to consider, as they were after the first Balkan 
war, the necessity to preserve their position as the 
strongest of the Balkan states. 

For Greece the situation would be the same. 


But for the sullen, resentful, doubtful attitude of 
Bulgaria, Greece would long ago have been beside 
Servia on the Danube and the Drina. Victorious 
Austria would not halt her southward march at 
the new Greek frontier; Salonica, next to Con- 
stantinople the prize of the Near East, has long 
been the goal of Ballplatz diplomacy. For Greece 
it would be better to defend it in the valley of the 
Morava than at the shore of the Aegean. With 
the destruction of Turkey-in-Europe, too, Greece 
must consider the millions of Hellenes in Asia 
Minor. Her sympathy, her interests, her very 
safety lie with the Allies. 

Italy’s situation is only slightly different. For 
her the Mediterranean question is one of life or 
death. She has chosen to separate herself from 
her old allies. Whatever else is doubtful, there 
is now no possibility that she will enter the battle 
line with the two kaisers. From them she has 
nothing to expect if they are victorious. Rather, 
she has much to fear, for the outposts she has 
established across the Straits of Otranto on Va- 
lona Bay are as grave a menace to Austria's posi- 
tion in the Adriatic as the Turkish batteries at the 
Dardanelles are a barrier to the southern sea gate 
of Russia. 

But if Italy stays neutral she can expect little 
real reward from the anti-German alliance. Only 
those will speak with authority in the congress 
which makes peace who have fought on the win- 
ning side, shared the peril, paid the cost in blood 
and treasure. France, England and Russia vic- 
torious, their control in the Middle Sea will be 
supreme, not to be challenged. They can then 
divide the Near East. Already Britain has an- 
nexed Egypt. French designs for a Syrian pro- 
tectorate have been long known. Even Greece, 
as a soldier of France and England, may easily 
persuade her greater allies to ask Italy to leave 
Rhodes, to retire from the Dodecanese. 

A partition of territories which leaves Italy 
out will be fatal to the Italian future, which holds 
the dream of restoring the commercial and a frac- 
tion of the political greatness of Venice in the 
Aegean and of Rome on the north African shores. 
Certainly if the Anglo-French-Russian alliance 
wins, [taly will have no peril of an attack to face. 
But she will be outside the ranks of those who 
lay down the boundaries which are likely to en- 
dure for many years to come. She came too 
late to get Algeria or Tunis, Egypt or Morocco. 
Another failure may be final. Should Germany 
win, Italian hold upon Tripoli would be endan- 
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gered, for to the Turk Tripoli is another Trentino. 

In sum, then, the fall of Constantinople would 
materially and promptly change the whole situa- 
tion in the Near East, it would exercise a tremen- 
dous influence upon all the neutrals in the eastern 
Mediterranean, it might conceivably bring Italy, 
Rumania and Greece into the battle lines to fill 
the gap between the Russians and the Servians, 
and turn the Austrian flank along the Adriatic 
and the Alps. But in any event it would pass an 
immediate sentence of death upon those who now 
control the waning power of the Osmanli. Enver 
Bay and the handful of pro-German statesmen who 
rushed their country into a third terrible war be- 
fore the wounds of two earlier disasters had 
healed, would infallibly pay the price failure im- 
poses in the Turkish world. With their passing, 
Russian troops in the Caucasus, British troops in 
Egypt, would be released for service in Europe. 
Turkey would disappear from the war, as from 
Europe. 

There remains to be considered one more im- 
portant detail. It is arguable that when Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, following the impressive words of 
Sazonof, spoken at the moment of Russian de- 
feat in East Prussia, asserted that Britain was at 
one with her great ally in the desire that she 
should reach the warm water, he did not mean that 
England would permit Byzantium to be Russia's 
to have and to hold. But it is wholly unlikely. 
The probability is that the Anglo-French fleet will 
reach the city before any Russian force by land or 
sea. But does anyone suppose that the Anglo- 
French flags in Pera and Galata would not give 
way to the Russian if there came the smallest 
whisper from Petrograd of the possibility of a 
separate peace with Berlin? 

The truth is that Russia holds the key of the 
situation. Without her the defeat of Germany is 
not only unthinkable, but the ultimate defeat and 
crushing of France an immediate consideration. 
If the Czar desires to go to Stamboul he will go. 
And the world knows that he does desire to go. 
For his dynasty, for his nation, the restoration of 
the cross on St. Sophia will be a triumph far 
overbalancing all disasters in other fields. For 
his allies, such a service to Russia will have an 
inestimable value in providing a means to pay 
Russia for the great sacrifices she has made, for 
bearing the burden of the terrible conflict for 
the past four months, for giving lives so freely 
and so unhesitatingly at Tannenberg that Paris 
might be saved. 

There can be no questioning the fact that for 
their own sakes, for the future course of the war, 
the Allies must now take Constantinople and dem- 
onstrate their readiness to assign it to Russia when 
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peace comes, to share possession with the Czar 
now. Sir Edward Grey could not have meant 
less, Sergius Sazonof would not ask less, and jt 
is his, not Grey’s, to decide. 

Nothing, perhaps, better demonstrates the 
fashion in which the world is changing under our 
eyes almost hourly, nothing more thoroughly em. 
phasizes the greatness of the time in which we are 
living, than the struggle now going on at the west. 
ern sea gate of Constantinople. After five cen. 
turies the sands of the Osmanli are running out, 
the Eastern question, which for two centuries has 
kept the world by the ears, is approaching a final 
liquidation, and dimly, through the fog of the tu- 
multuous present, it is possible to perceive a time 
when Russia may fulfill the forecast of the great 
Napoleon, may dominate continental Europe, with 
one hand on the Dardanelles and the other on the 
mouth of the Vistula. All this British statesmen 
see, have long seen, but they had to choose between 
the Russian and the German, and wisely or mis- 
takenly they have chosen the Slav and must hence- 
forth abide by the consequences of their decision. 
The sailing orders of the fleet before the Darda.- 
nelles may come from Paris and from London, but 
Paris and London hereafter get their marching or- 
ders from Petrograd. 

FRANK H. Simonps. 


American Appeals for Peace 


NUMBER of organizations, national in 

scope, are in process of being created for the 
purpose of making an appeal in the name of the 
American people for the cessation of European 
hostilities and the consideration of terms of peace. 
A convention met at Chicago the last week in 
February which was the culmination of a series 
of meetings and conferences to formulate propo- 
sitions to be placed before the European govern- 
ments. An armistice is proposed while the asso- 
ciations are defining what they believe to be a fun- 
damental basis for permanent peace. They will 
then ask for discussion of their proposals by a 
congress of representatives from the belligerent 
nations which the President of the United States 
will summon. Their actual demands are far- 
reaching and truly fundamental. They denounce 
the signature of a treaty of peace by the govern- 
ments after conference with one another, as has 
been usual, and demand practically a submission 
of treaties to popular vote; war indemnities are to 
be denied, alliances between nations for defense or 
offense are to be discountenanced, and all nations 
are to join in the establishment of an International 
Concert. Practically they ask the renunciation by 
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the European governments of the two most funda- 
mental tenets of international association since 
men began to write history. 

The causes which seem to them sufficient for 
asking the cessation of hostilities and the signature 
of a treaty of peace are the slaughter of men, the 
atrocities committed against non-combatants, and 
the destruction of property. The assumption is 
clear that such allegations, when made by the 
American people in a dignified and formal way, 
will seem to the European nations adequate rea- 
son for the conclusion of peace. Does this not 
assume that when the Europeans went to war they 
did not realize the results of war, and that they 
will at once stop fighting when the nature of these 
effects is pointed out to them by the American peo- 
ple? Does not this in turn assume them ignor- 
ant of common facts about warfare, practically 
devoid of conscience, without religion, ignorant of 
humanitarian instincts? Does it not also imply 
that they have stultified themselves by acting as 
their ancestors acted, by adopting the policies 
which brought them into the present war? Does it 
not necessarily assume that the war is without 
adequate cause, and that fighting is superfluous for 
the settlement of the difficulties between the bellig- 
erents ? 

It is important for us to realize, at the moment 
of undertaking so entirely laudable a mission as the 
cause of peace, the probable attitude of Europe 
toward these underlying assumptions. It is at 
times imperative not only that we should see our- 
selves as others see us, but that we should see other 
people as they see themselves. We must under- 
stand a little more of the psychology of European 
nations if we are to appeal to them with success. 
It seems difficult to predicate a favorable reception 
by any of them of such assumptions regarding their 
humanity, liberty, and common sense as these pro- 
posals make. Shall we not be told that we ought 
to concede them the same Christian instincts, the 
same love of peace, the same dislike of slaughter, 
the same preference for the preservation of life and 
property of which we ourselves are conscious? 
Ought we not to assume, indeed, that the humani- 
tarian reasons for stopping the war are greater in 
Europe, and already make a more powerful appeal 
there than they can possibly make to us, and that 
to these our protest, however formal and dignified, 
can add little? When we are assuming that the 
men and women who sent their children to the fir- 
ing-line, who have themselves lived through wars, 
know nothing of the effects of wars, when we are 
asking them to arouse themselves to the realities 
and horrors of warfare, to be moved by the suffer- 
ing of humanity and the destruction of property, 
to awaken their better instincts and to stop such un- 
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necessacy destruction, are we not in danger of com- 
mitting a very real impertinence? When we tell 
them, virtually, that we believe they began the war 
without adequate reason, shall we not be charged 
with a lack of conception and common sense? Shall 
we not be guilty of further impertinence if we tell 
them, to all intents and purposes, that they have 
acted with extreme folly by involving themselves 
in such calamity? It is difficult to see how the peo- 
ple of Europe, accustomed to think of America as 
a huge, wealthy, but essentially crude country, can 
look very favorably upon this type of reasoning. 
It is also asking too much of human nature to ex- 
pect the very men who are responsible for the out- 
break of the war to stop it because of an appeal 
based upon the recognition of their own folly and 
brutality. 

In all probability—if any answer at all is made 
to such an appeal—we shall be told with unanimity 
by the belligerents that our general notions of the 
situation, both as regards the causes of the war 
and the conditions necessary for peace, are unre- 
lated to the true facts of the European situation 
and ignore its principal factors. The geography 
of Europe, the history of Europe, racial antagon- 
ism, commercial ambitions, aggression and brutal- 
ity in the past, national aspirations and ideals—all 
these find little or no place in the picture of Euro- 
pean conditions which the men and women behind 
the American movement for peace have con- 
structed. It may well be that none of these fac- 
tors are adequate causes for warfare; it may be 
that the present war is unnecessary and senseless; 
it may be that the statesmen and diplomats who 
gave the orders which began it possessed none of 
the finer instincts of humanity, and understood lit- 
tle of the consequences of their deed; but is it like- 
ly that Europeans themselves will grant any such 
premises as these? 

When it becomes necessary to persuade men and 
women to action, tact, forbearance, and the fullest 
recognition of facts have usually in the past been 
indispensable. The situation as it appears to the 
European, the causes of the war as he sees them, 
a willingness to concede his uprightness, his hon- 
esty of purpose, his love of peace, his desire to 
act in consonance with the dictates of the highest 
humanity—all these seem to be the necessary 
premises of an appeal whose efficacy must depend 
upon moral and ethical ideas. The vast majority 
of people in all countries apparently have no doubt 
that war is abnormal and horribly wrong. Ought 
we not at least to assume that the European na- 
tions have gone to war despite the horrors which 
they knew would result from it, instead of in ig- 
norance that they would result? Nor can we ex- 
pect to succeed when we flatly deny the most fun- 
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damental tenets of international association in 
Europe which history records. They may be en- 
tirely wrong, and the European nations may them- 
selves in the future recognize that fact; but we are 
surely unduly optimistic if we suppose them likely 
to stop a war which grew out of these principles, 
and which is being fought to maintain them, simply 
because of a formal statement by the American 
people that these principles are wrong. 

After all, we are a comparatively young nation. 
Such civilization as we have we have got from the 
nations of Europe; such humanitarian notions as 
we possess we brought from Europe; and if we 
forget or deny these facts, Europeans are not like- 
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ly to forget them. It is, perhaps, too soon to ask 


them to concede that the pupil has already out. 


stripped his teacher. It may be true, but they wil] 
feel themselves within their rights and within the 
probabilities if they remain incredulous. The first 
principle of successful argument has been sup. 
posed to be the understanding of the position of 
those whom we seek to convince. It is more than 
likely that the Europeans will not recognize as 
theirs the portrait which these peace associations 
are so assiduously painting, and that they may de. 
cline to consider seriously the appeal on the ground 
that it does not apply to their case. 
ROLAND G. UsHer. 


Forbidden Books 


N my uncle’s house, where I lived until I was 
seventeen, most of the books were concentrated 
in a room known as the back parlor. It had 

more doors and windows than a library needs, but 
not more than my cousins and I needed. If you lis- 
tened carefully you could tell through which door 
my uncle’s wife was approaching, and you had a fair 
chance of escaping through the other. She meant 
to be vigilant, but of course she wasn’t so quick 
on her feet as we. Not more than twenty times, 
so far as I remember, did she catch me off my 
guard, reading when I should have been getting my 
lessons in the schoolroom. And only twice or 
thrice did she find me reading one of the forbidden 
books. 

-Among these was a “Jane Eyre,” bound in yel- 
low boards, published by Smith, Elder & Co., a 
near-first edition. My uncle’s wife, although I re- 
call the frequency with which she yielded to none 
in her admiration of Charlotte Bronté, counted 
“Jane Eyre” as unfit for young minds. Byron, too, 
was forbidden, excepting “Childe Harold.” I 
wish I could describe the ardor with which, as 
soon as I heard of these prohibitions, I rummaged 
Byron and “Jane Eyre.” It would be pleasant to 
exhibit myself as an adventurous rebel. I rather 
wish I had been. But I wasn’t. Long before I 
knew how to read I was familiar with these and 
the other prohibitions, through hearing them re- 
peated to my cousins. Not until I was thirteen or 
fourteen did I read “Jane Eyre,” patiently trying 
to find out why it could have been barred. It was 
not in any spirit of revolt, but quite by accident, 
that I took down Byron one day. Imagine my sur- 
prise on discovering that these small and chunky 
volumes were a present to my grandfather from 
the publisher, John Murray! That day I read no 
further. I felt too important. 


Later I set myself the task of discovering why 
Byron was forbidden. Only in two places, in ‘The 
Waltz” and “Beppo,” was the evidence at all satis- 
factory. Mr. Murray hadn’t given my grand. 
father “Don Juan.” Why not? Could it be that 
“Don Juan” was too strong even for grandfathers? 
I hoped so, I tried to believe so, and a yearning 
for “Don Juan” flooded my heart. 

No doubt 1 am cutting a poor figure in these 
reminiscences. A more spirited child would have 
saved his pocket-money and bought a “Don Juan.” 
He would not have rested until he had charted all 
forbidden waters. The best excuse I can offer is 
the caprice or negligence of my uncle’s wife, who 
overlooked many books containing the food | 
sought. There was a Juvenal, for instance, trans- 
lated into rhymed pentameters, and tucked away 
in a drawer underneath a bookcase. Among books 
that have helped me Juvenal ranks high. He gave 
me knowledge to drink, and left me thirsty. He 
taught me that crimes existed of which I could 
guess neither the motive nor the process. And 
then, of course, there was always the Old Testa- 
ment. What an ear one has in childhood, at morn- 
ing service or evensong, for words which sound 
as if they would lead in the right direction. | 
listened, remembered, and consulted Webster’s un- 
abridged. On good days the definition itself would 
sometimes contain as many as two new and iniqui- 
tous words. 

In these researches my joy was sharpened by a 
sense of guilt. It was also blighted, now and then, 
by wonder whether I wasn’t merely not acting like 
a gentleman. My cousins were all girls and taught 
me nothing. From other boys I learned little. 
Their remarks, although thrilling, struck me as 
tasteless. Not theirs, but very different, was the 
world I sought to enter, a world not of knowledge 
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only, but of inward liberty, a world whose free 
citizens bore themselves with a certain grace. My 
idea of the right spirit in affairs of sex was satis- 
fied by the eighth Odyssey, when Apollo, looking 
at the net in which Hephaestus has caught Aphro- 
dite and Ares, says agreeably: “Hermes, son of 
Zeus, messenger and giver of good things, would’st 
thou be fain, aye, pressed by strong bonds though 
it might be, to lie on the couch by golden Aphro- 
dite?” In the right spirit, too, was Hermes’ 
answer, and the laughter that rose among the 
deathless gods. Less happily, I felt, would my 
uncle and my uncle’s wife have behaved them- 
selves, had they been invited to see some neighbor’s 
wife in a net. 

Later, when I was sixteen, and went to live in 
Italy for a year, | came down from these heights, 
and read more widely—physiology, “Venus and 
Adonis,” “Pamela,” and a few exciting works of 
edification, exhorting youth to chastity and purity 
of heart. Excitement was what I was after now, 
and greater ease in my environment of increasing 
knowledge. I found “A Sentimental Journey” 
exciting enough, yet not wholly to my liking. 
Sterne was a clergyman—a fact I couldn’t forget 
and resented. Something in his tone reminded 
me, faintly and unpleasantly, of youthful hand- 
writing on the wall. 

Until I came back to the United States and 
went to an American college, my studies in sex 
were lonely and rather furtive. At college, in my 
freshman year, I was revolutionized by the dis- 
covery that other boys, whose people were quite 
worthy to associate with mine, who did their les- 
sons as diligently as I, and got better marks, 
shared my interest in the great mystery. Astound- 
ing revelation! Here had I been mistakenly sup- 
posing, all these years, that this interest appealed 
to me alone among the well-bred and the decent. 
Shackles fell from me. What had been an obses- 
sion dwindled into a lively interest. My uncle, 
to whom I risked a “good” story, told me a bet- 
ter. But when I asked him what conduct 
could reasonably be expected of such a being as 
man, in such a world as the present, I got only 
the dustiest answers. 

Boldly did my friends and I prosecute our 
studies. We rated Guy de Maupassant high. 
We approved the detached tone which was his, 
the trained casualness with which one of his char- 
acters would say things like “Ce fut mon premier 
adultére.” The reading of “Une Vie” was an 
initiation. I was almost alone, however, in my 
partiality for a story of Mérimée’s, ‘““La Chambre 
Bleue.” In most Maupassant stories the men 
seemed so callous that I couldn’t easily see my- 
self as the hero of their adventures, whereas I 
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could readily imagine experiencing what happened 
in “La Chambre Bleue.” 

After these early college days I can’t recall the 
steps in my ascent to the plane I now soar at, 
whence I look with an impartial eye upon books 
sexful and sexless. Sometimes, thinking things 
over, I doubt whether my early reading was 
chosen wisely. “Beppo,” Juvenal, the Old Tes- 
tament, Sterne, Maupassant—couldn’t one make 
a better diet for young persons, if any such there 
be, whose elders still keep curiosity burning in 
the dark? I don’t mean to approve those books 
which Every One Approaching Puberty Should 
Read. Without having read them I suspect their 
authors of intentional holiness. And the average 
boy should be taught to regard sex as more serious 
than holy. Sex isn’t any holier than a lot of other 
things in life. Clear-eyed children see streaks of 
unreality in sex-holiness. I shouldn’t have been 
a better man, perhaps, if my knowledge of sex 
had been gained less secretly from lesser writers. 
Yet I don’t want my children’s knowledge to come 
quite as mine did. But how should it come? You 
think yourself competent to talk of sex to your 
children without false valuations? If you do 
think so, try putting a dictograph on your trail. 


Q. K. 


The Undiscovered Art 


” ATHEMATICS,” said Novalis, “is the 
life supreme. The lifevof the gods is 
mathematics.” 

We should not have expected, perhaps, to turn 
for a description of this subject to a romantic poet 
of the eighteenth century, and yet no better state- 
ment has ever been made of the meaning which 
the higher mathematics has for its votaries. The 
poet has done better in this respect than the math- 
ematician himself. Better than Benjamin Pierce, 
when he said it was the science that drew neces- 
sary conclusions. Better than Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, when he tells us, with an intention far less 
playful than it seems, that “mathematics may be 
defined as the subject in which we never know 
what we are talking about, nor whether what we 
are saying is true.” 

It is Novalis who reveals the secret dream of 
every mathematician—that some day the world 
will wake up and recognize that mathematics is a 
fine art. The dream is the expression of a deep 
desire. For the mathematician is intellectually 
lonely. He is like a child at a party, who is a 
welcome, a particularly welcome, playmate at other 
people’s games, but as soon as he suggests bring- 
ing out his own special toys, everyone discovers 
that it is time to go home. He feels this isolation, 
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principally because in the depths of his fanatical 
heart he believes that he has a message for the 
world. 

Plato is said to have written over his door: 
“Tet no one ignorant of geometry enter here.” 
To-day such a restriction would much reduce his 
visiting-list. Perhaps outside the professional 
mathematicians he would have no one at all. All 
the artists, the philanthropists, the historians, to 
say nothing of those ladies and gentlemen of lei- 
sure whose critical faculties are so importantly de- 
veloped nowadays, would certainly be absent, and, 
worse still, would suffer very little at their exclu- 
sion. Yet, going back into the centuries for guests, 
a distinguished company might have been assembled 
of those who, without being famous merely for 
mathematical studies, were known to have under- 
stood and loved the subject. The Greek phil- 
osophers would have been there in a body, Al- 
phonso X, Omar Khayyam, Albert Diirer, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Descartes, Pascal, Napoleon and 
Lewis Carroll. 

Unmoved by this alluring list, however, many 
educated people go through life supposing not 
only that they do very well without mathematics, 
but that they do better. For the general state of 
mind when confronted with a piece of mathema- 
tical reasoning is first a consciousness of painful 
mental inferiority, instantly followed by one of 
creative or artistic superiority. Neither, in the 
opinion of the mathematician, is in the least jus- 
tified. 

Most people forced to face a mathematical 
problem go through some such process as this. 
They say: “This is perfectly simple and yet I 
can’t understand it. I cannot use my mind this 
way. I don’t seem to be able to reason here, 
where they tell me only reason is required. Am 
I mentally deficient, or rather, has this obvious 
mental deficiency any real importance?” The 
answer is always no. 

“No,” they say, “for this is not really reasoning, 
at least not in the sense in which I, as a successful 
lawyer, artist, business man (or whatever may be 
the speaker’s legitimate source of pride) have 
used reason to reach my results. The qualities 
that have made my conclusions so sound and val- 
uable have been different; they have been more 
imaginative and intuitional. They have not been 
this killing step-by-step process of mathematical 
deduction. I cannot understand that becaust I do 
not need it. I rush on, leaving that behind. I 
rush on, not in spite of my mathematical deficiency, 
but because of it.’”’” And there you are. 

Now 2 great deal of this is true. No one knows 
better than the mathematician that the faculty of 
rigorous thinking, as he understands the term, is 
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not of much immediate use in practical life. He 
even goes so far as to question its possibility. He 
says to himself that mathematics is the name of 
the only field in which such thinking is possible. 
In all other domains, ethics, esthetics, politics, art, 
even science—though to a less degree—the difhi- 
culty of defining terms, the uncertainty of aim, 
the faulty character of our sense perceptions, 
make the obstacles to rigorous thinking simply 
staggering. 

In mathematics, where ideas are, comparative- 
ly speaking, susceptible of definition, and where 
sense testimony is reduced to a minimum, anyone 
who wants to think rigorously has some chance of 
being able to do it; and anyone who cannot think 
rigorously here is unlikely to be able to accom- 
plish the feat under the more adverse conditions 
of everyday life. Under ordinary circumstances, 
therefore, the mathematician is as willing as any- 
one to jump from peak to peak in every intellectual 
process except the mathematical. He does not 
condemn this method of progression. What he 
docs protest against is the common notion that 
there is an inherent opposition between his subject 
and the imaginative faculties. 

He does more than protest. He insists that 
there is no field more stimulating to the imagina- 
tion. Mathematics, it seems to him, is an intel- 
lectual fairyland, where every intellectual need is 
satisfied; there is beauty, harmony, highly gener- 
alized knowledge, an opportunity for the exercise 
of reason, unperturbed by the contradictions of 
sense, and, above all, there is the continual hint 
of an absolute perfection, which is extraordinarily 
inspiring whether it be regarded as having any ob- 
jective reality or as being simply the creation of 
the human mind. 

What perhaps the mathematician fails to ap- 
preciate in contemplating this Hesperian garden of 
thought is the fierceness of the dragon that guards 
it. The dragon is the technical vocabulary, the 
terribly repugnant symbolism by which mathema- 
tics keeps its secrets. To be candid, only in this 
language can the story be told properly. If accu- 
racy is to be the first requisite, we must make use 
of this desiccated foreign tongue. But if the 
bigoted mathematician will lay aside a little of his 
exactitude, and the layman will relax a little of his 
inhibiting terror, a meeting of minds may yet take 
place. 

Such a consummation is devoutly wished by all 
parties, it seems; not apparently from any selfish 
motives, but because each desires that those of 
the other side may gain the great illumination of 
knowing for the first time what a sound mental 
process really is. 


Atice DueR MILLER. 
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Current Impressionism 


MPRESSIONISM in art is something more 
than a method of painting. Although intimate- 
ly interwoven in its origin with discoveries in 

the physics of light, it became the dominant school 
of the last few decades through no mere chance co- 
incidence of a Chevreul and a Monet. For impres- 
sionism has a broader significance and a truer one 
than is expressed in the technical formulae of its 
painter disciples, with their broken color tones, 
their purer palette, their interest in values, in lumi- 
nous shadows and in vibrating light. Its principles 
have strongly marked the novel, the short story, 
the poem, the drama, the statue and the symphony. 
Its meaning and the causes for its ascendancy must 
be sought in the very character of the life which 
it so well reflects. 

Impressionism as a technique is a means of re- 
cording the transitory nature of phenomena and 
the fluidity of motion. As a principle it is based 
on a philosophy of change. As painters, as writ- 
ers, aS musicians, impressionists are not so much 
men of strong convictions and deep words as they 
are craftsmen recording the flitting sensations of 
an ever changing world. The chief interest of im- 
pressionism is the ephemeral. 

But this is not alone a description of the art 
of our times. It is the very essence of our lives. 
We move in an age of impressionistic _ living. 
All is atmosphere and movement. There are rela- 
tively few hard contours, all is a matter of environ- 
ment. There are few fundamental bed-rock tradi- 
tions or deeply rooted faiths. Most things are 
enveloped in the vibrating atmosphere of doubt— 
light, the rationalists call it. In our social life, in 
our industrial life, in our political and in our very 
religious life, all is change. In place of the old 
social castes we still have a constant shifting of 
social planes. The mechanic travels from city 
to city, from trade to trade. Creed follows creed, 
party follows party, and in the confused panorama 
of varying policies, a policy well drawn and classic 
in proportion is hardly to be expected. 

To this mode of living and thinking, science, 
which through the industrial revolution had con- 
tributed so much to the building up of the new 
social order, now adds still further kaleidoscopic 
variety. The railroad, the telephone, the tele- 
graph, the linotype machine, the steamship, the 
phonograph and “the movies,” all contribute to 
the rush of changing impressions, to the bewilder- 
ing multiplicity of effects. What time is there for 
revery, imagination or principle in the life of the 
modern city dweller? His newspaper furnishes 
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numberless thrills each hour. His library is a store- 
house of electric sensations and impressions. His 
very excursions and vacations are not given to 
idling or to play. They are arranged on compact 
tourist schedules. Torn between a thousand sen- 
sations he grows sensation-sated. To hold his in- 
terest the impressionist statesman, churchman, 
play producer, manufacturer, and publisher each 
vie with one another in providing new sensations 
and fresh thrills. 

The dominance of impressionism in our art is 
the outcome of this life. The motive of this aes- 
thetic creed is not expression or the search for 
beauty, it is curiosity. The interest of life is in 
each moment; of nature, in its slightest quivering 
tone; of humanity, in the least gesture of its mean- 
est citizen. In landscape the play and constantly 
varying quality of light constitute its message. 
The special technique is merely the outcome of 
this vision. Form and line are lost in veils of at- 
mosphere, vibration is suggested by the broken 
color tones of a spectrum palette, and luminosity by 
the pitch and color of the shadows. In figure 
painting, movement as well as the play of light is 
recorded. The clear-cut divinities of Poussin’s 
“Arcadia” make way for the laundress, the bar- 
maid, the jockey and the ballet dancer. In place 
of the old gods living in their classic world of 
static calm, restless moving throngs on balconies 
and busy boulevards now greet the vision of the 
art lover. 

Your impressionist painter does not depict fun- 
damental passions, death, love, hate, revenge or 
lust. He is anti-sentimental and opposed to the 
literary. He paints the passing moment, extolling 
its rapidly departing beauty. His workmen are not 
actors in the drama of toil refashioning the world. 
His peasants are not like Millet’s, statuesque 
men spiritualized or brutalized by contact with 
a stubborn soil. They are moving color spots 
bathed in atmosphere. As the laundresses of 
Degas stand over their boards, they reveal the 
hitherto unobserved interest of a characteristic at- 
titude ; their wash reflects the cool light, their faces 
are free from sentiment. Renoir’s boatmen are 
not heroes of the sea; they are bits of humanity 
as evanescent as the atmosphere. The queer little 
shove with which they launch their boats upon the 
water is noted with sensitive feeling for the fluid 
pose of the body. The figures flit across the ar- 
tist’s stage in much the same manner that wind 
plays through the meadows and light reflects from 
window panes. Poe speaks of the drama of life 
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in which the hero is man, the conqueror death. 
Here the hero is light and the conqueror change. 
But the dramatic element must be added by the 
commentator. Impressionism is truly the product 
and expression of the spirit of its day. It is mod- 
ern not because it depicts the demi-mondaine and 
the ballet girl, the factory and the railroad yard. 
It is modern because it is born of the new 
sensitiveness to the passing moment. 

In literature the development and vogue of the 
short story is the product of impressionism, al- 
though the novel and the drama have been strongly 
influenced. Our journalism is almost all cheaply 
impressionistic; not principle but curiosity is the 
main motive; gossipy impressions of fleeting events, 
talky reviews of ephemeral books, an endless ar- 
ray of snapshots of people and places momentarily 
in the public eye. Our very criticism is impression- 
istic and without standards. Just as an impres- 
sionist painter wanders from effect to effect, so 
does the impressionist critic survey the new novel, 
drama or painting. It hath such and such an look 
to me, he tells us in a style more or less bantering; 
and the interest of the criticism lies quite obviously 
not in the convictions of the writer, but in the man- 
ner in which he records his own passing impres- 
sions. When serious thought expressed itself 
with academic pedantry, this new criticism entered 
with the same delightful charm as did the short 
story of Kipling into the land of Meredith. But 
the stale freshness of the reviewer tires one. There 
is a joy in an idea that can never be felt any more 
in the “fresh” statements of inconsequential noth- 
ings. 

To-day there are those who look upon the en- 
trenched principle of impressionism as an obstacle 
in the way of growth. They revolt against its 
tyranny. Impressionism is subject to decay by its 
own law, the law of change. The mental attitude 
which expressed itself in impressionism has lost its 
freshness. Although they once had a certain 
charm and brought a message of keener observa- 
tion and more sensuous living, these gossipy notes 
no longer appeal. In painting, the “modern” move- 
ments in art were partly a reaction to the febrile 
note of impressionism. To the impressionistic in- 
sistence on atmosphere was opposed a new feeling 
for the architectonic, for the plastic form. There 
was an endeavor to free art from the restraint of 
formulae largely scientific and optic, so that it 
could express a fuller imaginative vision. The ar- 
tist is not a sensitive physicist with a brush in 
his hand enslaved to a given palette; he is not a 
recorder of given values arising out of the chance 
tones of the moment. He need obey no laws but 
those of artistic necessity. His color values should 
be emotional values. His composition should be 
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synthetic, controlled by decorative requirements or 
by expressive effectiveness and not by the “agree- 
able surprise” of accidental grouping. 

Not only among these experimenters and 
searchers but even among the lay lovers of art the 
number is growing of those who are wearied by all 
the goodly gossips and their kind catering. This 
army of dissenters are no longer satisfied with im- 
pressionist portrayers of passing moments; they 
seek expressionists, depicters of the significant, less 
concerned with atmosphere than with the form, the 
more enduring substance, which it envelops. While 
it cannot be denied that change is the law of life 
and that for the artist there must be unending in- 
terest in the fleeting aspects of nature, art would 
grow in dignity, just as criticism, politics and jour- 
nalism, just as life itself would, if it were less in- 
discriminately curious, a little more inclined to 
discover for itself the significant in the drift of the 


fleeting and the ephemeral. 
Louis WEINBERG. 


More Federal Pensions 


A‘ ominous pause has come in Federal pen- 
sion legislation. The high-water mark 
reached last year fell short this year about $15,- 
000,000. The veterans of the Civil War are not 
so numerous, nor are their widows and dependents 
increasing at anything like the former rate. Old- 
age pensions and civil service pensions are ap- 
proaching enactment slowly but surely. One bit- 
ter opponent in Congress of the iniquities and ex- 
travagances of the present political pension sys- 
tem, Martin Dies, of Texas, foresees socialism and 
government aid for all old and needy persons un- 
less something is done. The “General Pension 
Staff,” to use Charles Francis Adams’ vivid phrase 
describing the pension lobby in Washington, must 
follow the soldiers of the sixties down to the 
cemetery and leave forever the fat and fertile 
fields surrounding the Pension Office, unless new 
ways of appropriating for military pensions, real 
or false, can be devised. Though the outcry 
against pension graft has for the moment been 
stilled, the graft is growing thinner and thinner. 
Does this cessation mean that the pension system 
has been reformed? Is the pause ominous for the 
General Pension Staff, or for the public welfare ? 
A Congress has just passed into merciful his- 
tory with a record of no new general pension 
legislation. It appropriated, to be sure, in the 
neighborhood of $165,000,000 or $175,000,000 
a year for pensions. It passed scores of special 
and “private” pension bills giving doles to men 
and women not pensionable under the general 
laws, but considered to be sufficiently needy, impor- 
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tant, or nagging to deserve money. The only new 
general pension bill seriously pressed during the 
Sixty-third Congress succeeded in passing only the 
House, and died, mourned yet paradoxically full 
of life, on the calendar of the Senate. It is the 
failure of this bill that marks out this Congress 
above other Congresses. And it is the spark of 
vitality that persists in the bill, nursed by the pen- 
sion lobby, that will certainly develop within an- 
other year into a fire so hot that the administra- 
tion must use all its bravery and skill to put it 
out. The measure in question is the bill providing 
pensions for the widows and minor children of 
oficers and enlisted men who served in the war 
with Spain and in the Philippine insurrection. The 
House, on April Fool’s Day, 1914, agreed to this 
bill by two hundred and fifty-six to seventy-four, 
five voting “Present,” and ninety-six not voting at 
all. 

Thus the so-called Key bill has progressed to 
date. To prospective pensioners it is an attrac- 
tive measure. It calls for twelve dollars a 
month pension for the widow of an honorably dis- 
charged soldier or sailor who served during the 
Spanish-American War and its consequent out- 
breaks, the pension to endure only during widow- 
hood; each child under sixteen years of age would 
receive two dollars a month. Of course it is pro- 
vided that the woman must have married the de- 
ceased veteran prior to the passage of the act, 
that she must be without other means of support 
than her daily labor, and that she must have an 
actual net income not exceeding $250 a year. 
Though the fact is not widely advertised, never- 
theless it is true that a service of ninety days—in- 
cluding furloughs—is considered by the framers 
of the bill to make a man enough of a hero to 
justify Federal contributions to his widow and 
children. What this really means will be under- 
stood by even the casual observer of the where- 
abouts, activities and martial experience of the 
regular and volunteer troops which turned our 
thrashing of a decadent old-world power into a 
rather harmless summer holiday. The report of 
the committee recommending this bill says nothing 
about mortalities from embalmed beef and un- 
sanitary camps. Rather it emphasizes the fact that 
it is fifteen years since the Spanish War, and 
this is the first request for legislation ever made 
by the organization of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. The unselfishness of the request com- 


mends itself, for these veterans ask absolutely 
nothing for themselves, but only provision for 
the helpless widows and orphans. 

No student of the course of pension legislation 
will be deceived by such words as these, nor can 
the real significance of this bill escape attention. 
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It is an entering wedge to a dollar-a-day pension 
bill for all Spanish War veterans, like the famous 
and iniquitous dollar-a-day pension bill which was 
enacted just before President Taft ran for re- 
election, and which he refused to veto. ‘‘Women 
and children first!” is the order on board the ship 
of state when it is about to be wrecked on pen- 
sions. This is the first request of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Grant it, and the second 
request, perhaps less reasonable, will be more 
difficult to refuse. Grant a couple of such re- 
quests, and the Treasury is split wide open with 
pension money within the grasp of every Con- 
gressman who wants it badly enough and who will 
intrigue for it ingeniously enough. 

The arguments for the Key bill are sufficient to 
condemn it. Under the present law, declares the 
committee, a widow of the Spanish War is cared 
for if she can show that her husband’s death was 
directly caused by disabilities incurred in the ser- 
vice. The committee maintains that in practice 
it has been found that it is “rarely practicable 
for her to gather the proofs’’—and secure a pen- 
sion. It is, above all, 2 measure framed and in- 
tended to render the gathering of pensions profit- 
able with the minimum expenditure of effort. The 
first cost to the government, it is calculated, would 
be $2,500,000 a year, and “for some years” 
thereafter a steady annual increase. The Key 
bill will not fully fill the widening gap in the 
annual pension appropriations, but it may serve 
as a foundation for a dam which will turn the pub- 
lic money flooding again into pension channels. 

From Washington recently there has come the 
news that, nothing disheartened by the failure of 
the Sixty-third Congress to enact the Key bill, the 
General Pension Staff has so well laid its plans 
for the future that it fully expects the Spanish War 
widows and children to be gratified in the spring 
of 1916. The lobbyist who conveyed this infor- 
mation to the press spoke with an assurance which 
could mean nothing if it did not mean that he 
knew what he was talking about. Such foreknowl- 
edge, of course, is not at all mysterious; the House 
will at any time repass the Key bill, and the Sen- 
ate, being of the same political complexion as the 
House, and facing, together with the House and 
the President, a nation-wide campaign next spring 
in which the fate of the Democratic party is in- 
volved, will be unlikely to stand out against a 
modest two-and-a-half-million-dollar request from 
so powerful an institution as the pension interests. 
Just as poor Mr. Taft was confronted with the 
prospect of wide popularity with the unthinking 
if he signed the Sherwood bill, or with small 
though intense popularity with the thinking if he 
vetoed it, so President Wilson will face almost ex- 
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actly the same kind of dilemma one year hence. 
The weight of precedent will bend him toward 
obeying the will of the pensioners; the weight of 
the pitifully small and unorganized pension reform 
movement will bend him in the opposite direction; 
he will be more than human if he vetoes the bill 
and halts in its first march this new campaign of 
the pension grafters. 

Many of the seventy-four members who in 1914 
voted against the Key pension bill in the House 
heard from that vote during the Congressional 
campaign last autumn. Probably not one of that 
seventy-four was defeated solely because of his 
Nay vote, but certainly those Nays were not re- 
garded or used as assets for the men who uttered 
them. With the greater tension of a Presidential 
year, with the sentimental backing of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and with the assiduous cir- 
culation of stars-and-stripes literature referring to 
Old Glory, Remember the Maine, To Hell with 
Spain, bloodshed, liberty, and the rest, votes 
against this measure will be even more terrible 


‘ammunition in 1916 than they were in 1914. “I 


have no question whatever,” writes to me the 
wielder of a trenchant pen in the cause of pension 
reform, “that the measure will be brought 
forward immediately after the next Congress con- 
venes, and will be pressed to its passage. The 
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argument now is that owing to the natural de- 
crease, through death, etc., of the existing pension 
roll, the ‘government can afford to be liberal.’ 
One hundred and sixty-five millions has been prac- 
tically established as the pension limit, and it will 
always be claimed that the list should be increased 
as fast as any reduction occurs, keeping up to the 
limit named.” 

This, at a glance, is the present situation. Con- 
gress has learned no permanent lesson from the 
exposures of recent years. The public has not 
learned that Congress, being a non-continuing 
body, must continually be told what to do and 
what to avoid doing. Apparently we are nearer 
to establishing pensions for women and children 
remotely connected with men who enlisted—but 
who did not necessarily fight—in the Spanish War, 
than we are to establishing civil service pensions 
or social insurance. That this is true, notwith- 
standing the repeated demonstration of the simple 
business fact that national efficiency and economy 
demand a civil service retirement system, is only 
another mark of our inability as a nation to be 
businesslike. And that old age pensions and in- 
surance are matters of scarcely academic status 
in Washington merely means that profound ignor- 
ance and shortsightedness prevail. 

W. L. Sropparp. 


A COMMUNICATION 


How England Feels Toward Us 


IR: If there is some feeling of strain in the relations 
of England and the United States at the present time 

the fact should arouse no surprise. It might very well be 
more, and in the circumstances we could hardly hope it 
would be less. In the heat of battle it is not easy to 
take a detached and judicial view of another’s case or 
to appreciate the niceties of neutrality. The difficulty 
applies to both sides. England finds itself plunged by 
the reckless ambition of Germany into a war that involves 
its freedom, and, as it believes, the freedom of the world, 
and not the old world alone. It is in the position of a man 
struggling in the water in a death wrestle with the foe 
who has chosen his moment to destroy him. His view 
may, in strict truth, be subject to qualifications. But the 
point is that he does not see them. He only sees the dread 
alternative of the situation—his life or mine. And he 
turns in his agony and sees on either bank neighbors calmly 
watching his death-grapple and preserving an air of cold 
impartiality ; among them, one who speaks his own tongue, 
springs from his own soil, inherits his own great traditions 
of liberty. If in that moment he turns with impatience 
from the balancings of neutrality, even sees in them only 
a covert hostility, he can hardly be blamed. He wants help. 
It is in that crude light that popular imagination sees 
the position. It leaps over all the intervening considera- 


tions to the ultimate question—which of us do you want 
to survive? And when the popular voice of America 
sends back a message of sympathy, the fact only tends to 
add to the impatience with which the attitude of official 
neutrality is regarded. I speak, of course, only of the 
popular view; but it is in these moments that the popular 
view is of importance. The temper of the people is in 
times of crisis a governing factor in public policy, and it 
would be a fatal mistake to ignore those tidal waves 
which are apt to sweep the sand castles of diplomacy be- 
fore them. 

So far as informed opinion in this country is concerned, 
there is, I think, a widespread appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of the American position. We see that, without 
any part in the quarrels that have brought this calamity 
upon the world, the United States has been involved in 
the general ruin, that its commerce has been gravely 
stricken, and that its dependence upon European shipping 
has struck its overseas trade a very heavy blow. We 
realize that neutrality was the only possible policy for a 
country which, though speaking our language, has no 
political association with us and no part in our ententes, 
and whose very diverse population includes far more 
German-born people than people of British birth. We 
understand the seriousness of the problem raised for the 
United States by our control of the sea, and the very 
proper concern that that control should be exercised with 
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the utmost regard for the liberties of others. Nor do we 
forget that the records of the past give us no special 
claim to consideration—that when the United States was 
engaged in a struggle not less vital to its existence than 
that of to-day is vital to ours, we preserved an official 
neutrality which was something more than cold. 

Profoundly, therefore, as we feel that the ultimate in- 
terests of the United States are bound up with the suc- 
cess of the Allies, there is in no instructed quarter any 
sense that the United States has followed a course other 
than that dictated by its true obligations, not only to itself 
but to the world. Nor is there any doubt that in the 
dificult path it has been called upon to tread it has been 
motived by the single duty incumbent upon a neutral— 
that is, the duty of neutrality. We admitted the entire 
propriety of the action taken in regard to the right of 
search. In this matter the interests of the two countries 
are in sharp and inevitable conflict. It is our vital neces- 
sity to exercise to the utmost the power we possess to 
limit the resources of the enemy; it is the vital interest 
of the United States to have the utmost freedom from 
restrictions upon the flow of its trade. Here is a collision 
which can only be resolved by a clear perception on each 
side of the others’ interests and rights, and by an honest 
desire to reach an accommodation on fair terms. Since 
our stake in the matter is not, like that of the United 
States, a matter of temporary wellbeing, but of national 
existence, it is clear that our capacity to yield is the more 
limited. But the point is that we recognize fully the 
duty as weil as the interest of the United States to assert 
the right of neutral states to the free and, as far as is 
consistent with the legal rights of belligerents, the un- 
obstructed use of the seas. There are those in this coun- 
try, of course, who in Lowell’s phrase regard the seas as 
our “back yard.” Every country has its Prussians. But 
they do not represent any authoritative school of thought. 
We realize that our supremacy at sea is a trust as well 
as a necessity, and we admit that it is the duty of a great 
neutral state to guard vigilantly the liberties of the great 
highways of the earth. 

It is not, in fact, the protest which the United States 
has made which has caused disquiet, even among those 
who are its most devoted friends. It is the protest which 
it has not made. There is a deep and growing feeling 
that the voice of America should have been raised on the 
subject of the grave breaches of the Hague Conventions 
which have been perpetrated by Germany. We have too 
sincere a respect for the wisdom and high purpose of Presi- 
dent Wilson to doubt that his inaction in this respect is 
due to any but weighty and carefully considered reasons. 
But we cannot resist the feeling that a great opportunity 
for as. <erting the moral laws that should govern civilized 
society has been missed. There can, it is felt, be no ques- 
tion here of improper intervention. Even if etiquette 
were involved, the case is one in which the head of the 
great republic should brush etiquette aside. But the 
United States has a legal as well as a moral right to speak 
in this matter. Its signature stands to that body of inter- 
national agreement which has been so ruthlessly invaded. 
It is the solemn covenant of the United States—a cove- 
nant guaranteeing the barest rights of defenseless hu- 
manity in the presence of war—that has been outraged. 
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And it has been outraged without a word of protest, 
without so much as a request to Germany to give a reply 
to the allegations made against its conduct. 

It may be said that this contrast between the protest 
that was made and the protest that was not made is to 
be explained on the ground that in the one case the United 
States was confronted with an internal problem, in the 
other with a European issue. But, certain though I am 
that President Wilson has what he believes to be sound 
grounds for the differentiation, I am no less certain that 
those grounds cannot stand against the overwhelming 
claims of moral duty and legal authority. In the midst 
of all the horrors of the past months the world has been 
listening for one great word of reprobation of the wrongs 
inflicted by the strong upon the weak. It has listened for 
one authoritative assertion of the moral law in a world 
given over to barbarism. It has listened in vain. In- 
ternational law has been trampled in blood and mire, and 
though its signature is upon that law, the voice of the 
United States is silent. In all the grief of this sad time 
I do not think there is any more poignant than this. 

It would be useless to deny that this silence made a deep 
impression upon the mind of this country. “Look,” it 
said, “America is dumb when the conventions she has 
signed are torn up, and hostages are shot, and collective 
penalties are exacted on miserable towns and villages, and 
unfortified places are bombarded, and hospital ships are 
attacked by submarines; but when the interests of her 
merchants are concerned, she finds her voice. It is not 
humanity that she cares about, but dollars.” It is an 
old jibe, singularly reminiscent of that which was levelled 
against us in the time of the Civil War. It is not true, 
and no responsible body of opinion in this country believes 
it to be true. We know that there is no people on earth 
more responsive to the call of humanity than the Ameri- 
can people, none more ready to make great sacrifices for 
noble and disinterested ends. Its history is its patent of 
nobility. But popular feeling, heated and unbalanced by 
the tremendous events and perils of the time, sees only the 
obvious. It hears America’s protest against the manner in 
which we exercise a legal belligerent right, and side by 
side with that it notes her silence when her bond on behalf 
of humanity is torn to tatters. And it comes to a rough 
conclusion that is as unfortunate as it is unjust. 

Happily the temper of the press, even of the normally 
jingo press, at this time is unusually restrained. With 
one or two notable exceptions, and these actuated rather 
by antipathy to Mr. Wilson’s administration than by any 
other motive, there is a general disposition to recognize 
the difficulties of the course which the United States has 
to steer, and a real desire to avoid adding any bitterness 
to differences that must necessarily arise where interests 
are conflicting. That is the most favorable fact in the 
situation, and it gives the assurance that whatever contro- 
versies may arise, they will be approached on the part 
of every responsible influence in this country with the 
determination that the year which completes a century of 
peace between the two great English-speaking families 
shall not witness any incident unworthy of that splendid 
record, A. G. GARDINER. 
London, February 15th. 

Postscript.—This communication was written before 
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the receipt in England of the text of the United States 
notes on the subject of Germany’s “blockade” by sub- 
marine, and the use by England of the device of the neutral 
flag. Those notes have created an excellent impression on 
the public mind. They are at once firm, dignified and 
friendly, and they place the official attitude of the United 
States before the British public in a clearer light than has 
hitherto been the case. They show that while America 
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is determined to keep a perfectly even keel in these 
troubled waters, she is jealously and properly concerned 
to prevent any infraction of neutral interests, and that 
any such infraction must take account of her serious op- 
position. The problem of her duty in regard to the in- 
fraction of international law, done at the expense of bel- 
ligerents, is of course another and more delicate problem. 


But it remains to be faced. A. G. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To Which We Reply 


IR: I read your diverting piece “Paul Kellogg Muck- 

raked.” I have no quarrel with what you say about 
Kellogg or about George Creel, who can speak for them- 
selves. 

But I do find myself in quite violent disagreement with 
what you say about the “slipshod” methods of the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission. I have been quite closely in 
touch with the methods of the Commission for some months. 
I have been in company with Frank Walsh at various times 
of great stress. I have never seen him “stung to fury.” 
Especially it is unthinkable that he could be stung to fury 
by anything the quietly disposed Mr. Paul Kellogg could 
say about him. 

I have always found him—to name a real and essential 
trait of his—quite ready to name things by their right 
name. His most useful quality at present is his “second 
wind,” to use a sporting term. You know that after a man 
has been used up a bit in a fight and then has got his “sec- 
ond wind” there’s no telling how long he may last. In 
Kansas City Walsh has had the “silence” treatment from 
the controlled press. Also he has had their direct fire for 
years. And he has emerged from it all with a mind pretty 
well made up and a skill at discerning motives that few 
others in our fighting era possess. 

I have come into contact with quite a few men who have 
challenged our industrial overlords. Before I met Walsh 
I had generally seen such men shrivel up and wilt under 
the first baptism of editorial fire. Walsh spoke at an East 
Side forum—a public school forum, in a way to shake the 
fire down from the whole big Wall Street furnace. I 
went to his office while the newspapers raged. He had the 
stacks of clippings in front of him. He laughed over them 
quite heartily. 

I expressed my surprise. “As if I didn’t know what 
they’d do,” was his cheerful comment. A letter arrived 
from a man who told how fervently he thanked God for 
such a man as Walsh—but how sadly he regretted his ex- 
pected official demise. Walsh wrote him a brief reply ask- 
ing him to kindly postpone regrets until after the doctor’s 
verdict. 

I personally have fairly itched to see Wilson throw 
Walsh out of official life. I would so much like to hurl all 
my power to agitate vital questions behind such a well 
equipped leader, and I would so much like to see an issue 
made in which all genuine progressives could jump to one 
standard and leave the brand you represent so well out of 
it. Then we would feel that we were on our way in some 
given direction. 

Never mind about Paul Kellogg. Walsh made himself 
a bigger national figure over night than Kellogg could in a 
million years. And I say this with more respect for Kel- 
logg than I have for any other person in the whole group 


of charity writers, politicians, lobbyists, relief workers, and 
apologists who are his daily companions. 

The important thing for THe New ReEpvus ic to re- 
member at this time is that the progressive cause was not 
born in Wall Street and it is not going to be interpreted by 
any chippy-chasing youngsters who have merely got a little 
tired of the utterly-utter stand-patism of their dads. 

Ask Col. Nelson, the greatest editor in America, what 
he thinks of Walsh. I hear he’d go to war for him any 
day. 

Ask the people who make less than five dollars a day 
what they think of him. 

And if you ask me—I’ll tell you how glad I am to see 
him come along thus early in your polluted and polluting 
career and make you fly your own flag, and speak up in a 
way to show the real source of your inspiration. 

Most cordially if not respectfully, 

Isaac RUSSELL. 

[Eprrors’ Norr.—Our correspondent is mistaken if he 
thinks that THe New Repustic had any intention of 
joining the attack on Chairman Walsh. Mr. Walsh in 
our opinion is one of the best and most useful agitators of 
our time, and his service to the country is a very great one. 
We do not see, however, why such approval should com- 
pel us to surrender our right to criticize Mr. Walsh or to 
discriminate about his ability. He is chairman of a com- 
mission which has work of a scientific character, as well 
as of agitation, to perform. He has, in our opinion, done 
the agitation extremely well, the scientific work very badly. 
This is a great pity, because the immediate agitation, useful 
as it is, will be forgotten, whereas a really accurate and 
discerning investigation would be an enduring contribution 
to the industrial problem. 

The rest of our correspondent’s letter speaks for itself. ] 


Hitting the Right Man 


IR: I think the consensus of opinion the world over 

is squarely against the dropping of bombs on non-com- 
batant people. But if I may venture a neutral thought 
of my own, I should say that there are possibilities that 
the fear of bomb throwing from air craft may prove the 
most important influence to prevent future wars. If ex- 
perience in this war demonstrates that bombs can be suc- 
cessfully dropped on the Houses of Parliament or the 
Reichstag, or on the palace of king or emperor, or the 
modest residences of statesmen or diplomats, so as to en- 
danger the life of any of the small group of men who 
really declare war, the whole course of diplomatic con- 
versations will be changed and these polite gentlemen will 
find the way to a peaceful solution of their problems. Up 
to this time throughout all modern history the men di- 
rectly and personally responsible for lighting the fuse 
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have always had plenty of time to run to cover. Practi- 
cally they never go to the front and are never exposed to 
serious danger.. When your king or emperor or czar 
knows that his sacred person will be the first one sought 
for as a target and that he and his immediate loved ones 
will be in hourly danger of destruction from an unreach- 
able enemy in the air, I predict that he and his devoted 
and eloquently patriotic ministers and diplomats and 
statesmen will develop a tenderness and solicitude for the 
common people that will cause them to fall on each 
other’s necks in a very passion of sympathetic tears at the 
prospect of war. : 
Atrrep F. Ports. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Neutrality’s Other Side 


IR: In view of the sentiments of some of us on the 
subject of our “timid neutrality,” the subjoined let- 
ter may interest your readers. Written by Benjamin Val- 
loton, now in France, it appeared in the Gazette de Lau- 
sanne of January twenty-fourth, under the caption, “What 
They Say of Us.” It voices the feeling of those French- 
men who are dying, under the unspeakable conditions of 
this war, in order that not only France but freedom may 
live. They know this. But even the French soldier of 
freedom is human. In the lulls of butchery, the heart with- 
in him notes the strange silence of the mere spectators 
of the struggle which they, not he, will survive to profit 
by. And then he knows a moment of bitterness. 

I leave it to your readers to infer what the “little French 
soldier” thinks of us—if he thinks of us at all. To-day 
we are so far away. Far indeed! 

F. V. Keys. 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


Wuat Tuey Say or Us. 


Why seek to hide it? The soldiers of France as well 
as their officers speak of Switzerland in general with a 
certain bitterness. “The reserved, distrustful attitude of 
German Switzerland grieves them. By way of proof here 
are a few of the things one hears said: 

“Why the republicans, the democrats, the honest peo- 
ple, do not proclaim their indignation at the brutal viola- 
tion of Belgium, that strikes us hard. and yet 
we have done nothing to them! It is pitiful, 
I 

And let no one suppose that these are superficial com- 
ments. In France they follow closely the manifestations 
of our sympathy. As I naively expressed my astonish- 
ment while talking with an officer of the staff, at his ex- 
act knowledge of our affairs and oc our people, he opened 
with a smile a drawer of his desk. There he had collected 
most of our newspapers, even to the local papers of Ger- 
man Switzerland, frequently marked with red or blue 
pencil. 

“You see, we read what you say. Oh, with no ulterior 
intent. Obviously your sympathies are yours to bestow. 
They are not to be commanded. But we confess we do 
not understand. Then it is true that some of 
your compatriots do not know modern France? ; 
Have we sought this war? Have we torn up 
treaties that were signed by us? Do our Intellec- 
tuals make mountebanks of themselves? Do we announce 
to the world that God has enjoined us to swallow it up? 

England and France crushed, why, that would 
mean the speedy end of the independence of Switzerland, 
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economically first, next politically It is impossible 
not to see it. Well, then . . .” 

“Nobody asked of you to go to war,” said one of the 
wounded, “but a cry from the heart at the right moment. 
As for Belgium, it would have done her good—and you 
also. Some of your compatriots assert that it was no con- 
cern of yours, the violation of Belgium and Luxembourg. 
I beg your pardon; if somebody stabbed two of your 
brother neutrals and if he who stabs is precisely one of 
those who has guaranteed your own neutrality, it strikes 
me there is good reason to cry out officially, it is dis- 
gusting It would have encouraged one, I| as- 
sure you. When the Turks were massacring the Ar- 
menians, in one sense that did not concern any one 
either. And yet they protested. 

And this cruel word: 

“Remain neutral there are times when it must 
make one feel rather uncomfortable. For after 
all, Belgium is a graveyard. And if Paris had been where 
Lyons is, do you not think that there would have been some 
scorched timber in your country? “Necessity knows 
no law’ was their word.” 

In the same way I recall a joyous dinner at Villars-Cot- 
teret, in company with a dozen officers. Between the fruit 
and the cheese a captain gave the following little discourse, 
about as follows: 

“Against the France of Louis XIV or Napoleon there 
was certainly something to be said. We had then 
a wolfish appetite. And afterwards we received 
blows; we reflected, we cried our little mea culpa. France 
of to-day has suffered too much to wish to make others 
suffer. We no longer love war for war’s sake. If our 
men strike so hard, it is because they wish to spare the 
eyes of their children the foul spectacle that is called a 
battlefield. If at the test it is proved that it is against 
war that we fight, that we place justice above force, that 
we respect the rights of little nations—well! the sym- 
pathies of all good men will be ours. We must know how 
to deserve them. It shall be our coquetry. Here’s to 
Switzerland! Here’s to France, who will know how to 
make herself beloved from the Rhone to the Rhine! 

And now let us come down from the heights.” 

One of the officers present out of an orange fashioned 
a head, placed it on a napkin, the napkin on a decanter; 
pulling the ends of the napkin, he made the orange per- 
form a series of contortions and curves with the most 
amazing effect. A brigadier seated among the soldiers at 
the end of the table followed the play with lively interest. 

“Well,” suddenly remarked the captain, “you will 
probably be telling your journal that the French are not 
serious. Tell them at least that they form one big family, 
that one can see the troopers eating at the same table 
with the officers, and that it is because they are so light- 
hearted that they die so well.” 


A Toast to Principle 


IR: Apropus of your article, “Emerson’s Feeling 
Toward Reform,” I recall the doings of an acquaint- 
ance of mine. During the year he does not drink a drop; 
but annually on New Year’s eve he takes down his Emer- 
son, reads “The New England Reformers,” then fills a 
silver thimble with Scotch whiskey and drinks it in a cere- 
monious manner—all of which he does, as he says, “to 
square himself with his principles.” 
Oscar H. Bauer. 
Juneau, Wis. 
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Behind the Scenes 


The Show Shop, in four acts, by James Forbes. Pre- 
sented at the Hudson Theatre, New York. 


N the program “The Show Shop” is airily described 

as “something about the stage.” Out of kindness 
to those who are likely to suffer distress at this artful con- 
cealment, it may at once be admitted that there is no deep 
or unscrupulous reason for it. A comedy interpreted in a 
manner generously broad, or a farce full of honest comedic 
material, ““The Show Shop” is of a species familiar in the 
American theatre. And of its species it is a thriving 
example. The only real mystery about ““The Show Shop” 
is the theatrical mystery it rudely unveils. 

In the Dark Ages—the dreary period when we were 
children and parental conversation suddenly ceased on 
our entry into the room—the world was full of hierarch- 
ical characters who surrounded their performances with 
mystery. Struggling over pothooks and hangers, we 
regarded with fearsome reverence the godlike being— 
usually a grocery clerk—who could write reams without 
a guiding hand. Our nose on a level with the pre- 
scription desk, we saw the mysterious “black draught” 
compounded from a cabalistic order, and we gazed with 
wonder on the swift hands that wrapt up the bottle and 
the lightning fingers that sealed the package with wax. 
Cured as we were by the little glass instrument that 
worked equally well in our mouths or under our arms, 
we knew nothing of its mighty significance. We moved 
in a humble world overcome by the transcendence of our 
elders—deities who walked on tight-ropes, who rode 
horseback, who swam in water, who put the brakes on 
the train, who caught fish with a string, who were 
pleased to lather and scrape their rough faces, who “did 
up” their hair, who could tell the direction of the wind, 
who “knew the clock.” 

We who pretended to know the clock long before we 
understood its real meaning, were utterly aware that we 
belonged to a different order of creation from the expert 
masterly order that smoked tobacco, kept us silent when 
it read its unintelligible Journals of Opinion, and, with- 
out any evidence of mortal ailment, had “breakfast in bed.” 
It was in those Dark Ages, the Ages of bullied apprentice- 
ship and formidable authority, that we built up the re- 
spect for Constitutional adherents, Federal judges, physi- 
cians, jugglers, fortune-tellers, aristocrats, fashionable hos- 
tesses, doormen, night clerks, priests, eugenic experts, dog- 
trainers, professors, undertakers, members of the Ma- 
sonic Order, Knights of Pythias, Oddfellows, members of 
the Century Club, cubists, futurists, admirers of Schén- 
berg, disciples of Freud, early patrons of the taxicab, and 
all the other classes that, by virtue of superior faculty, 
have had an initiation denied to our pedestrian selves. 

But it is typical of the impertinent, intrusive, irreverent 
modern mind that, as soon as it gets a little knowledge, 
it proceeds to divest everything in sight of all that made 
obsequiousness possible. And the worst of it is the craven 
eagerness with which members of a given craft or mystery 
encourage this rationalistic spirit. Instead of keeping up 
the tradition of special endowment and inborn grace, they 
expose to the public the methods by which they arrive at 
a desired illusion. ‘They actually expose the machinery. 
They exhibit the hand that pulls the leg. 

It is to satisfy this sophistication that “The Show Shop” 
was written. But the curious thing about Mr. James 
Forbes is that, in spite of his sinful frankness, he gives to 
his revelation the antique quality of romance. It is a busi- 
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ness, he practically says, this show business, and the people 
in it are no gods but human. To them it is work and 
you, the public, are being worked, but because it is human 
it is necessarily and thrillingly emotional. Like your own 
work, it has one aspect outside—the aspect of professional 
certitude, of artistic intention, of conventional decorum. 
But to the persons engaged in it it has another aspect alto- 
gether. It is their way of fulfilling ambition, of making 
a living, of satisfying their claims on life. Seen from in 
front, the play is a smooth unified surface, each part fit- 
ting next to each. Seen from behind, the surface is be- 
trayed as nothi)g but the alignment of a number of di- 
verse, rebellious, independent beams. There is a romance 
in the result to the spectator? Yes, but to the analyst 
another romance. How were beam ends aligned to pro- 
duce the illusion of a surface? By what carpentry was 
this design conveyed? It is this inquiry, the inquiry of 
persons as much interested in the cause as in the effect, 
that impelled Mr. Forbes to dramatize the processes of 
“The Show Shop,” regardless of the old reverential policy 
of keeping the mechanism of surfaces concealed. 

What makes “The Show Shop” such excellent enter- 
tainment, however, is not its divulgence of theatrica! 
method. It is the amusing and. penetrating characteriza- 
tion of each of the persons connected with the show. 
The novelty “behind” is only the bait with which Mr. 
Forbes allures his audience. Once they swallow the bait, 
he holds them by exhibiting the genuine human nature of 
those whose business it is to play on human nature in 
front. 

In satirizing Mrs. Dean, the resolute mother determined 
to put her daughter on Broadway, Mr. Forbes has developed 
a type of general, as against accidental, interest. Appre- 
ciated as she is by the initiated, she is also appreciable by 
the outsider. It is true that Miss Zelda Sears rather 
forces the note. The characterization is farcical. But, 
so plausible are her difficulties and so grim her resolution, 
the audience is kept constantly intrigued and delighted. 
The same amusement is procured by Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks as Jerry Belden, a wealthy young American. He 
has staked “A Drop of Poison” for its Broadway pro- 
duction in the hope that, when it ignominiously fails, Mrs. 
Dean will despair of her daughter Bettina’s future, and 
allow her to marry him. Since no one but himself and 
the manager knows the expected fate of the play, there is 
literally screaming humor in the dress rehearsal where 
Belden, as the star, acts like a wooden man. In his 
character as the lively commonplace youth Mr. Fairbanks 
gives one of those performances which are a triumph of 
American acting, while Mr. George Sidney is excellent 
as the rotund, money-minded manager. As Bettina, the 
promoted daughter, Miss Patricia Collinge is pretty, but 
decidedly too conventional. She spares us the twinkling 
run of the ingenue, but she is content to be vocally “cute.” 

The unexpected success of the imaginary play gives 
a chance for an amusing contrast between its anguished 
dress rehearsal and its exciting first performance; and 
also for an adroit last act. But ingenious though this is, 
it is the rich humor, the abounding sympathy, the pleasant 
satire and the perfect idiom of “The Show Shop” that 
make it so agreeable to hear and see. It is not because 
someone says, “Why worry, when you can be buried for 
$25?” that “The Show Shop” seems humorous. It is 
because the characters that say these things are really 
imagined; because Mr. Forbes, in lightly taking away 
the front from the stage, has exposed the warm humanity 


behind. 
Francis HACKETT. 
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Books and Things 


OW does one set about writing the history of a 

literature? One way is to take any language you 
know and read its literature chronologically. ‘Through 
absorbed eager hours, critically detached hours, hours of 
boredom, you accomplish your hellish purpose. But for 
vour will to write you often wouldn’t read, and yet you 
keep at it, your purpose growing. Excitedly you write of 
two authors between whom you have discovered hidden 
correspondencies. But for this discovery you would have 
had litt'e to say of either. As you proceed you acquire 
momentum. Johnson’s “Irene” does not stop you, nor 
“The Curse of Kehama.” Before you have mastered your 
material you have learned to read, not without interest, 
an thing out of which copy can be made. ‘That is one 
way of preparing yourself to write the history of a litera- 
ture. The other way is to have read the whole of it be- 
fore the idea of writing its history entered your head. 
Neither way is ever followed. Literary historians have 
always read a good deal of their subject, and have never 
read it all, before resolving to write. Of Mr. Maurice 
Baring, whose “Outline of Russian Literature,” published 
in the Home University Library by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Company, I am about to read, it is safe to guess that 
his book will sound as if most of his reading had been 
done to amuse himself. Before beginning it, however, let 
me see what deposit a little reading of Russian authors 
has left in my head. 


It was Russia leather, I believe, which taught me 
that such a country as Russia existed. To other leather 
it bore the same relation that guava jelly did to jellies of 
commoner sort. ‘Then came stories of Siberia and of the 
steppes, and the story of the man who was pursued by a 
pack of wolves as he drove his sledge, and who saved 
himself by tossing his children, one after another, to the 
wolves. A large Russian match-box, picturing men and 
women in long clothes of splendor, arrived one day, and 
thenceforth sat on our library table and glowed. Out 
of such odds and ends Russia made itself inside my head 
—a Russia of far horizons you drove toward, endlessly, 
across yellow plains that were not quite flat; of bright 
lacquer-like peasants, bending to their tasks in forests and 
shadowed spots in villages; of winter days as cold as the 
ice-brook, when you reached the forest at nightfall, and 
heard howling all about you, and saw the hungry pack 
as you crossed open spaces of hard moonlight. The next 
morning you would be off again on your sledge, the forest 
left behind now, and drive all day toward the Volga, and 
all the next day and the next over creaking snow, days 
when there were no low winds, for a wonder, and the 
clouds, high up, seemed to go of themselves. ‘Terrible to 
me, a little later, were the images made by such words 
as anarchist, nihilist, exile, the knout. I never quite be- 
lieved the things they stood for existed in the older Russia 
I seemed always to have known. 


Since those early days the Russia inside my head has 
changed several times, but it is always the work of chance. 
The lean wolves are not less lean, but they have with- 
drawn from the center of the picture, and young children 
are no longer their staple food. Russians exist whose days 
are not all passed in sledges or exile, who have other 
occupations than bomb-throwing or sternest repression of 
revolt. For a while I saw them as men who dreamed 
their lives away, who hoped and felt and couldn’t make 
decisions and regretted. The strayed sportsman lay on 
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the earth all night by the open fire, making believe he 
was asleep, listening while the boys talked, listening to 
old superstitions refreshed by youngest believers. From 
time to time he heard the feet of the horses the boys were 
keeping in that vast meadow. Or he smelled the earth 
at daybreak, smelled the seasons, heard at the end of 
winter the sound of waters released on a night of sudden 
Russian spring—springs as sudden and beautiful as the 
decisions made by Russian women in love. Women to 
whom love says, ““Who chooses me must give and hazard 
all he hath,” and who do not hesitate. Men who feel 
deeply, whose indecision leads them to act like tepid 
souls, and who are not tepid, who always remember, in 
bitterness, impotently. 


A little later Russia began to change fast. It contained 
more kinds of men and women than I had been able to 
see in my real world, more kinds than any novelist I 
knew had seen in his. They were seen more directly. 
The same unobstructed gaze was turned toward their 
appearance, their gestures, their sensations of heat and 
cold, their shyest motives, their illusions, their most ex- 
perienced thought. You felt the confusion of crowds, of 
battles, as you feel things here and now. Love's birth and 
growth and decline were laid bare with a clearness that 
was not unreal. The greatest novelist in the world, you 
would have said, if only his seekers after truth had not 
found what they sought. He made all other novelists, 
even the other Russian, sound arranged. Next came 
strangest of all, the master of hallucination, in comparison 
with whose intensity your own life seems unrealized, un- 
lived. His fevered, tortured, life-twisted creatures, upon 
whom their creator spends his incomparable treasure of 
pity and love, obsess you as you were never obsessed by 
yourself. When you emerge again into your own world 
you are aware, for awhile, that its sounds come muffled, 
that you touch it with numb fingers. 


After writing this I realize that a grown man, exposed 
in childhood and youth to our educational system, should 
have a less scrappy and less deformed notion of Russian 
literature. I also realize too late that I have given my- 
self away. “‘No equally enlightening history of Russian 
literature exists in anything like the same space in Eng- 
lish.” “One of the most readable and first-hand volumes 
in a readable and first-hand series.” Sentences like these 
form themselves now, when I have just read Mr. Baring’s 
book. Only by an effort of reflection do I perceive that I 
have no right to such opinions. ‘Somewhere on this con- 
tinent, however, there must be readers whose acquaintance 
with Russian literature is about as extensive as mine. For 
their benefit I may say that Mr. Baring will give them a 
keen desire to better this acquaintance. He has manv en- 
thusiasms. He makes his subject interesting. His superla- 
tives do not destroy your confidence in his guiding. He 
will take you where you want to go. He hasn’t, I should 
guess, that special knack which we magnify by calling it 
“the critical faculty.” But he convinces me that of the 
great Russians I know by name only, or have never heard 
of, there are many whose books I should like to begin 
reading to-day. He enables me to distinguish among his 
enthusiasms, to feel confident that I should like Krylov 
and Serge Aksakov, and that Lermontov would always be 
on my blind side. When another edition of Mr. Baring’s 
book is published, why shouldn’t he include a bibliography ? 
This would be useful to readers who know no Russian, 
and who would like to be told of the better translations 
into English, German and French. P. L. 
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A French Casuist 
Le Démon de Midi, by Paul Bourget. Paris, Plon- 


Nourrit. 


66 IENT de paraitre’—how do the Paris book stalls 
¥ look without these words written large in black and 
pink across a row of yellow covers? One has to go back 
to July for the latest French fiction, to Bourget’s “Le 
Démon de Midi,” a long psychological novel that had much 
factitious advertisement just before the war because of 
its citation at the trial of Madame Caillaux. Though the 
author calls it a “novel of ideas,” its plot, like that in which 
the shady Caillauxs were involved, hangs on the publica- 
tion of the love-letters of a public man, and ends with a 
spectacular murder. The coup de théatre which this coin- 
cidence enabled Madame Caillaux’s lawyer to arrange in 
court for the confusion of the doyen of French reactionary 
novelists, is now neither here nor there. As a matter of 
fact the book, far less rapidly and firmly constructed than 
most of M. Bourget’s novels, will not add to his reputa- 
tion, though it combines the chief themes of his earlier and 
later period—the obsession of love, and Roman Catholicism. 
“Can high religious certitudes exist side by side in a 
public man with the worst disorders of passion?” Bourget 
puts the question in the preface to this “study of religious 
psychology” which has become, on the road, a study of the 
sentimental crisis, the daemonium meridianum of the 
psalmist lying in wait for men in the middle forties. Eng- 
lish readers will think of “The Dark Flower.” André 
Savignan is not, like Galsworthy’s hero, an artist, but a 
Catholic historian of weight and distinction, a widower 
wholly devoted to his ideas and his darling son of twenty. 
In the first chapter we find him chosen by the political 
Catholic powers to stand as deputy from Auvergne. His 
local backer is one Calviéres, a vulgar radical-socialist mil- 
lionaire manufacturer turned traitor to his former asso- 
ciates, and Calviéres—here appears the theme which Bour- 
get, probably because of his long specialization, never fails 
to make real and pathetically compelling—has the delicate, 
luxurious, unhappy, aristocratic wife whom we have often 
met before in his pages. Geneviéve de Soleac and Savig- 
nan were secretly engaged in their youth; when they meet 
again beside a mountain lake the inevitable happens, bring- 
ing Savignan to the cas de conscience, the psychological 
struggle in which Bourget’s analytical powers delight. 
Religion or love, Jacques or Geneviéve? The former, 
utterly worshipful of his father, as French sons are in 
novels of the conservative school, is nevertheless danger- 
ously under the influence of the abbé Fauchon, an excom- 
municated modernist whose revival of primitive church 
ceremonies and practices gives Bourget a target for ortho- 
dox polemics. Jacques can only be saved, it seems, by a 
public refutation ef Fauchon’s heresies from his father’s 
pen, an attack that comes with dubious force from a man 
not himself living as the Church commands. The process 
of self-deception which leads Savignan to write the arti- 
cle is admirably analyzed, but the violent scenes that fol- 
low are pure melodrama; and when the accidental death of 
Jacques—a mystical sacrifice of innocent blood—results in 
the instant conversion of all the characters, the lay mind 
is indeed in a state of protest. Even the fanatical Fauchon, 
the one vigorous personality in the book, turns Trappist 
without a murmur; his wife—for he had taken the girl 
Jacques loved to wife—returns, a sadder and a wiser wom- 
an, to her family; Genevieve goes back to the impossible 
Calviéres; Savignan is punished by the loss not only of his 
love but of his faith, and the book ends with M. Bourget, 
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in the disguise of Don Beyle the Jesuit politician, in the pul- 
pit: “There is much to be learned from this story. . . . Its 
teaching is that we must live as we think, or else, sooner 
or later, we shall end by thinking as we have lived.” 

No New Englander can take exception to these senti- 
ments, but when I put down the book I feel as I do on 
coming out into the rich incoherence of the streets from a 
play in which Lavedan or Bataille has held my intelligence 
and attention in a vise. “By a habit dear to those of his 
race he fabricated a system of ideas which he took for an 
explanation” ; it is easy to convict Bourget out of his own 
mouth. Who could read “Le Démon de Midi,” or even a 
logical masterpiece like “Le Disciple,” a second time ex- 
cept to hunt for flaws in the reasoning and study the for- 
mula by which it is constructed? This balanced, lucid 
Latin formula is more playwright’s than novelist’s, as the 
novel is understood in English. It deals less in life than in 
“situation,” more in action than in speech; and one almost 
regrets that Bourget discovered it at the beginning of his 
career. For it has served him too well, prevented him 
from seeing men and women as they are, or writing, these 
many years, a pregnant sentence or a page without a “pur- 
vose.” The creatures built up from the substance of his 
thought about a preconceived crisis, and dissected again 
with a keen cold psychological blade such as only Mr. Hen- 
ry James wields in our literature, have little interest apart 
from the sociological or religious ideas for which they 
stand, and the tense dramatic problem in which they are 
concerned. When this is solved they wither like pricked 
balloons. They are never quickened for the reader’s mem- 
ory by an inevitable creative touch of character. 

Souls and minds, not characters, have interested Bourget 
from the beginning. His first important book was the 
“Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine,” which summed 
up with a sympathy and delicacy of understanding very 
far from his present reprobating dogmatism the soul of 
the Second Empire, the dilettante, destructive, pessimistic 
generation of Renan and Baudelaire which had moulded his 
own youth. The worldly novels, that soon afterwards 
made his great early success, “l’Irréparable,” “Cruelle 
Enigme,” and the rest, are touched with the charm and 
exoticism of this generation. If he was a traditionalist in 
those days it was for temperamental reasons. He loved the 
aristocratic world slowly dying behind the great gray doors 
and cobbled courts of St. Germain, he loved Italy and the 
Riviera, and on the wave of reaction from naturalism made 
these milieux, the elegant women and hothouse passions 
they fostered, popular in France and even in America— 
especially after he crossed the Atlantic to write of us in 
“Outre-Mer.” When I see a fellow countryman just ar- 
rived in Paris looking suspiciously after a slim-waisted 
French gentleman in high hat and gardenia who hurries 
past with a preoccupied air, or a pretty lady wrapped in 
furs who spins by in a taxi in the twilight, I put his ob- 
vious deductions down to the account of those earlier yel- 
low-backs of Bourget’s. 

Bourget was even then piquing himself on being a spe- 
cialist in souls, an anatomist, a physician who dissects the 
ills of society; but he was not yet the moralist he has 
since become. “Le Disciple,” a powerful arraignment of 
the scientific point of view, marked in 1889 the beginning 
of the change. Ten years later, when, after the Dreyfus 
affair, Barrés and Maurras and Lemaitre were demanding 
a reconstruction of France on the old lines, an end of dilet- 
tantism and beginning of energy, Bourget too came out 
solemnly as the protagonist of the ancien régime, the anti- 
democrat and “converted” Romanist we know in “l’Etape,” 
“Un Divorce,” “l’Emigré,” and plays like “La Barricade” 
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and “Le Tribun.” The sincerity of his intellectual con- 
viction is undoubted, and it is strange that he has not suc- 
ceeded in making it more persuasive. Is this because he per- 
sists in seeing himself in the rdle of the writer without a 
thesis, in struggling to keep the critical dispassion of Sainte 
Beuve, Stendhal and his other early masters instead of 
frankly turning his parti-pris to the best account? ‘There 
is something half touching, half comic in the long prefaces 
to his later works; in one sentence the author describes 
himself as an objective biologist patiently eliminating him- 
self before the fact disclosed by his microscope, in the next 
betrays that he sees nothing on the slide, but what is pro- 
jected is by his own eye. That is why, to those who can- 
not accept his premises, a play like “la Barricade” brings 
so much less “documentary” conviction than, for instance, 
Galsworthy’s “Strife.” 

In the religious revival of modern France Bourget occu- 
pies a grave and important place, though there, too, he is 
nowadays more respected than loved. Among Catholic 
novelists René Bazin makes a more gracious appeal, and 
even Henry Bordeaux, Bourget’s legitimate successor, is 
stealing his popularity with the bourgeois by applying his 
master’s formula to family life instead of to illicit love, and 
seasoning it with a dash of the lachrymae rerum. As for 
the virile young Catholics, the moulders of the France of 
the future, to whom Bourget has been earnestly addressing 
himself ever since “Le Disciple,” they prefer to get their 
ideas directly from the more powerful Maurras or the more 
subtle Barrés. I can hear them, as they put down “Le 
Démon de Midi,” saying that in Savignan’s place they 
would have felt no cas de conscience. Bourget’s tormented 
heroes and his clinging, luxurious heroines seem already to 
belong to a France that is dead. Touching his religious 
criticism one need only turn to Bourget himself: “The 
most convinced controversalists are never very sagacious 
critics.” ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


Child Welfare 


Problems of Child Welfare, by George B. Mangold. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


T would be easy for an author to throw together a 
volume of dramatic paragraphs entitled “Problems of 
Child Welfare,” and it would be easy for the reader to 
skim through it. Such an effort would be popular, for 
there is much interest to-day in “child welfare”—whatever 
that may mean; but such was not the task which George 
B. Mangold, director of the St. Louis School of Civics, 
set before himself and his readers. He preferred to take 
the subject seriously and to make his readers do the same. 
Therefore through more than five hundred closely written 
pages he compels the earnest student to follow, not through 
the eloquence or dramatic treatment he gives the subject, 
but by sheer force of evidence, argument and exhortation. 
The book is designed especially for the university class 
room and for schools of social service, but it is adapted 
to a wider service. Thousands of interested volunteers, 
who combine their enthusiasm with the technical training 
of the professional social worker, have here a fund of in- 
formation not, to our knowledge, elsewhere compiled. 
Every city government, every state and local board of 
heaith, every reformatory and juvenile court, every school- 
teacher, woman’s club leader and religious society should 
have this mine of information on the ready reference table. 
The problems are outlined under the general topics: I, The 
Conservation of Life; IT, Health and Physique; III, 
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Training and Education; IV, Child Labor; V, Juvenile 
Delinquency; VI, Problems of Dependent Children. 

Each topic is discussed with thoroughness and patience. 
The author’s self-control in dealing with causes of infant 
mortality, child labor and juvenile delinquency prove him 
the scientific student rather than the propagandist. He 
explains with careful detail how to feed and rear babies; 
how to improve the human stock; how to organize health 
agencies in city or country. 

We are slow to recover from the fatalisms of centuries 
in regard to child protection, and the consolations of re- 
ligion are still popularly offered to those who, through 
social neglect, are robbed of their children through con- 
tagion or digestive disorders. To put the matter in plain 
terms, we are still complacently discussing the question, 
as though it were perplexing, “When shall we kill the 
baby?” There may be—doubtless are—obscure factors in 
the problem, but they are so unimportant in comparison 
with what is obvious that we can hardly excuse delay. 
Impure water and dirty milk, meagre wages and the 
crowded tenement, the wage-earning mother and neces- 
sary neglect, are the prize reapers before whose unerring 
stroke this tender harvest falls. Let the author speak: 
“Infant mortality in our slum sections and industrial cen- 
ters is more than twice as large as that of residential 
towns.” “The industrial cities of Lowell and Fall River 
are the only American cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation which in 1911 reported an infant death rate of more 
than 200 per 1000 of the population under one year of 
age.” “The number of deaths from diarrhoeal diseases 
in industrial sections is appalling, and must be definitely 
attributed to gross neglect of the children by their hard- 
working parents.” As contrasted with certain European 
countries our record is good, but that is only another 
way of saying that we are putting a bridle on poison, pen- 
ury and parental neglect. We have not undertaken to 
destroy any one of them, and we are quite ready to prove 
our courage by declaring war upon anyone who claims 
they can be destroyed. A recent estimate by Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale declares us guilty of approximately 
200,000 preventable deaths of children each year. 

The development of agencies for recreation, the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy, prevention of child labor by the ex- 
clusion of the untrained children from industry and the de- 
velopment of proper industrial training in our schools are 
ably discussed. 

It is interesting, as an answer to those cotton manufac- 
turers who have heralded the mill as the only salvation 
of the ignorant Southern mountaineer, to read that while 
the total illiteracy of native whites above ten years of 
age is 8.2 per cent in Virginia, in the mills the working 
children, fourteen to sixteen years of age, are 57.0 per cent 
illiterate. In Georgia the figures are eight per cent for 
the whole, 28.2 per cent for the mill children; in Alabama 
10.1 per cent for the whole, 46.5 per cent for mill chil- 
dren. 

Clearly the Federal Government cannot afford to leave 
to the several states—often controlled by a small group of 
shrewd business manipulators—the protection of chil- 
dren. While Congress is debating whether it is empow- 
ered to afford such protection, word reaches us that the 
glass industry of West Virginia has decided that no state 
law shall be allowed to deprive them of little boys to work 
all night in the glass houses; and a powerful lobby of cot- 
ton manufacturers in Alabama has slated for the morgue a 
bill to forbid employment of twelve-year-old girls for a 
ten-hour day. They assure the public that industry must 
not be disturbed, and we foresee Alabama during the next 
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four years faithful to her state motto—“Here we rest”— 
sitting on the bent shoulders of her little child laborers. 

The minimum wage, problems of juvenile delinquency, 
dependence, mother’s pensions, and day nurseries are dis- 
cussed with the same exhaustive thoroughness. 

If social workers will heed the author’s demand for an 
economic basis for social reform they will proceed on surer 
ground. We have too little cross-fertilization between 
political economy and social reform. The result is sterile 
and abstract economics on the one hand, and on the other 
a prolific progeny of ill-formed and defective social legis- 
lation doomed to useless life or to an early death. We 
are constrained to offer one criticism on style. We may 
pardon an author absorbed in his subject for superfluous 
words and awkward sentences, but how can the publisher 
be pardoned for a score of unnecessary “the’s” and 
“which’s” on every page, and a “mooted” question which 
tops one of the most careless? An extensive, well-classi- 
fied bibliography completes the volume for the practical 
use of students. 


Class Struggle in Education 


School Discipline, by William Chandler Bagley, Direc- 
tor of School of Education, University of Illinois. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


ROM reading Mr. Bagley I come with mingled feel- 
ings of sadness and alarm—sadness because he has 
made me realize that I have never lived in the real world, 
and alarm because he unconsciously conjures up a picture 
of thousands of very young, well-intentioned maidens and 
youths forming gravely and conscientiously from books 
like this the whole framework of their ideas of what chil- 
dren are like, of the technique of teaching, and of the val- 
ues and ideals of what Mr. Bagley calls the “educative 
process.” While some of us are dallying with Freud and 
Jung, Dewey and Mme. Montessori, and raging idealists 
like Edmond Holmes, Mr. Bagley is professor of education 
in the University of Illinois, on the job day and night, 
industriously turning out text-books for teachers which 
set the pace, standardize the output, provide the rule-stick 
for no one knows how many of that new hundred thousand 
of young teachers whom the capacious maw of our pub- 
lic school system swallows every year. 

Mr. Bagley’s book is pretty free from either cant or 
padding, and is therefore of a type that is all the more 
dangerous. His is the hard, direct language of a practical 
man, who lives in a world of ignorant and shady school- 
boards where teachers get their positions through personal 
or political pull, a world of juvenile criminals, saloons, 
reform schools, prisons and labor disturbances, a world 
where “an educational system that would differentiate indi- 
viduals in any wide measure would be socially disastrous.” 
“School discipline” would be the means by which this so- 
cial disaster of individual expressiveness would be avoided. 

Mr. Bagley, in other words, is the frank protagonist of 
the class struggle in education. All through his book runs 
the thinly disguised implication that the unruly school is 
only a symptom of a larger unruly society. He quotes 
approvingly from the Journal of Education a passage which 
cannot be too thoroughly pondered. In commenting on 
recent suicides of women teachers because of their difficulty 
in disciplining unruly classes, this editorial says: “There 
is no denying the fact that there is the same bumptiousness 
among boys as there is among men and women. The un- 
rest in politics, society, business, labor, suffragists and 
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church, is present with boys and girls. It is a common 
event for men in business or in politics to commit suicide 
because they cannot deal with men as of old. Teachers 
are sure to pay the ‘high price’ of the times in which we 
live.” 

Was there ever a franker recognition of that stub- 
born revolt against all the variegated forms of abso- 
lutism which smoulders and often flames in our slowly 
democratizing America to-day? Men cannot be dealt with 
as of old, and they who try to deal must pay the price. 
There is no suggestion that there is anything the matter 
with the forms, that they should be examined and the 
screws loosened, and an overhauling of the machinery 
undertaken. Those who pay the price in meeting this new 
indomitable resistance of men and children against being 
turned into machines must go bravely to their death as 
martyrs in a cause. 

I am perhaps unjust to Mr. Bagley. He is not quite so 
raw. His class struggle would be a decently domesticated 
one, with the conflict controlled, everything nicely in hand. 
His ideal is the orderly school, the “well-disciplined” 
school, just as the employer’s ideal is the strikeless factory. 
But Mr. Bagley is almost Marxian in his emphasis on the 
“authority” of the teacher, in his sense of the institutional 
divergence of interests and functions between “teacher” 
as one sociological institution and “pupil” as another. The 
young teacher, breaking her heart over her lack of per- 
sonal control of her class, is cautioned to remember that 
their mutiny is not against her but against the “school,” 
and is therefore to be dealt with by institutional means. 
No one is to be allowed to forget the inherent class inferi- 
ority of the child, not only as an intellectual, but as a hu- 
man being. This theory of the spiritual and rational in- 
tegrity of the adult is perhaps the worst fallacy in educa- 
tion. And to consider the child as a very defective and ir- 
responsible adult instead of the adult as a very imperfectly 
matured and usually damaged child, is one of the silliest of 
the illusions to which orthodox education is prone. 

There may be something exhilarating in the class strug- 
gle conducted on the industrial field between class-con- 
scious labor and entrenched capital. But unwittingly to 
reproduce the class struggle in the world of growing, 
learning children is to bruise incurably the sensitive, un- 
sophisticated, intensely personal reactions, and permanently 
warp their values. Only a heavy toll of wrecked teach- 
ers and futile children, cowed or mutinous, can be the 
result. RANDOLPH J. BouRNE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


Heredity and Environment 
in the Development 
of Men 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 
Professor of Biology in Princeton University 


These results of recent studies on 
heredity and environment, with 
special reference to their applica- 
tion to man, were originally de- 
livered as lectures at Northwestern 
University and later at Princeton 
University. They are, in the main, 
addressed to the audience in a plain 
and interesting way, rather than to 
the scientific gallery. 
Chapter Titles: 
I. Facts and Factors of De- 
velopment 

II. Cellular Basis of Heredity 
and Development 
Phenomena of Inheritance 

IV. Influence of Environment 

V. Control of Heredity: Eu- 

genics 

VI. Genetics and Ethics 

12mo, cloth bound, illustrated. 
548 pp., $2.00 met, by mail $2.10 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Scotch-Irish in 


America 


By HENRY JONES FORD 
Professor of Politics in Princeton University 


This book tells the story of the 
Ulster Plantation. The causes are 
traced that led to the great migra- 
tion from Ulster and the Scotch- 
Irish settlements in America are 
described. The recital of their ex- 
periences involves an account of 
frontier manners and customs, and 
of collisions with the Indian tribes. 
The influence of the Scotch-Irish 
settlements upon American institu- 
tions is traced, particularly in 
organizing and propagating the 
Presbyterian Church, in spreading 
popular education, and in promot- 
ing the movement for American 
national independence. In conclu- 
sion, there is an appreciation of the 
Ulster contribution to American 
nationality. 
12mo, cloth bound. 

616 pp., $2.00 net, by mail $2.10 





SECOND EDITION 


The Balkan Wars— 
1912-1913 


By JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


The present war had its origin in the 
Balkan situation. This volume will prove 
helpful to readers who seek light on the 
underlying conditions, the causes, and the 
consequences of those struggles. 
“It will prove invaluable to the man in 
business, or in an engrossing profession 
who desires to gain some idea of the 
events which led to the immediate out- 
break of the present European war.’’— 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
144 pp., 12mo, cloth, maps, $1.00 net, 
by mail $1.06 


Foreigners in Turkey: 


Their Juridical Status 
By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


“The newspaper reader following the re- 
port of Turkey's abrogation of special 
rights of foreigners may find in this essay 
facts that will furnish foundation for a 
clearer understanding of the crowding 
events of the day.’"— New York Sun. 


166 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, by mail $1.32 


The Doctrine of Judicial 
Review 
By EDWARD S. CORWIN 


“This little volume contains five essays. . . 
though separate studies...they all relate 
to controversial questions of our American 
Constitutional Law or Constitutional His- 
tory. Mr. Corwin displays throughout 
them alla peculiarly keen, critical power.” 

—American Law Review. 
“We commend the book to all who may 
be interested in the history of one of the 
most important powers of the United 
States Supreme Court.’’— Yale Law Review. 
188 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net, by mail $1.33 


Experiments in Government 


and the Essentials of the 
Constitution 
By ELIHU ROOT 


“Concise, forceful arguments against the 
initiative, the compulsory referendum, the 
recall of officers, and the popular review 
of judicial decisions, on the ground that 
they subvert the essential principles of 
the Constitution.”’ 

88 pp., 12mo, cloth $1.00 net, by mail $1.06 


Biblical Libraries 

By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 
This volume gives a sketch of Library 
History from 3400 B. C. to A. D. 150. 
“This is a most valuable and interestiag 
work and one that every Bible student 
should have in his library.” — 

Christian Observer. 
268 pp., 16mo, 30 plates, cloth, $1.25 net, 

by mail $1.33 





Luca della Robbia 
By ALLAN MARQUAND 


This volume, the third of the Princeton 
Series of Monographs in Art and Archae- 
ology, presents a Catalogue Raisonné of 
the works of Luca della Robbia. 


The monuments are arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence together with their related 
documents and bibliography. Some of 
the monuments and some of the docu- 
ments are now published for the first 
time. 


“It is an admirably complete and scholar- 
ly monograph on one of the most charm- 
ing phases of Italian Art that can be read 
with interest by the neophyte and must 
be taken as an authority by the student.” 

-N. Y. Sun. 


“This volume cannot fail to charm as well 
as to instruct. Its chief attributes are 
those of sympathy and sound scholarship.”’ 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


326 pp., quarto, 186 illustrations, cloth, 
boxed, $7.50 net, by mail $7.62 


The Two Hague 
Conferences 
By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


“Most concise and compact account of 

the meaning and adjustment of those 

memorable gatherings yet issued.” 
—Chicago Record- Herald. 


124 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, by mail $1.06 


Virginia Under the 
Stuarts 
By THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 


“This is one of the most interesting vol- 
umes that has been brought out on the 
history of this state.’’— 

Allanta Constitution. 


“Sets the facts before the reader in a 
manner that makes his history fascinating 
reading.’’—Boston Transcript. 


284 pp., 8v0, maps, cloth, $1.50 net, 
by mail $1.58 


Selections from the Works 
of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Edited by CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


70 pp., 12mo, cloth, 65c net, by mail 70¢ 
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From the Spring List 
Some Aspects of the Tariff Question 


By Frank William Taussig, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., 
Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo. Cloth. 300 pages. $2.00 net. 
A consideration of some questions of 
— in the tariff controversy, such as 
the relation between duties, imports, and 
prices; the doctrine of protection to 
young industries; and the theory of com- 
parative cost or comparative effective- 
ness. The bulk of the volume is devoted to an 
examination of certain industries, whose history 
and present condition illustrate the principles 
taken up in the first part of the book—the sugar, 
iron, steel and textile industries. 


Chaucer and His Poetry 
By George Lyman Kittredge, Litt. D., LL. D., Profes- 


sor of English in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 230 pages. $1.25 net. 


The combination of mature scholarship 
and playful humor which Professor Kit- 
tredge has brought to these lectures casts 
many new lights on the greatest of 
English narrative poets. Chaucer is 
depicted as a humanist, the fullest ex- 
pression of his own age, and therefore of lasting 
significance to all. But he should be of particu- 
lar interest to us from the parallelism which Pro- 
fessor Kittredge traces between the transitional 
period in which he lived, and our own. 


Mediaeval Spanish Allegory 
By Chandler Rathfon Post, Ph. D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Greek and the Fine Arts in Harvard University. 

12mo. Cloth. 336 pages. $2.50 net. 


The development of Castilian allegory 
from its appearance in the vernacular dur- 
ing the thirteenth century to its culmina- 
tion in the fifteenth pursued a course of 
more continuity and independence than has pre- 
viously been recognized. The influence of France 
is undoubted, but Professor Post calls into ques- 
tion the borrowings from the Italians usually at- 
tributed to Imperial and his successors. 


The Trust Problem 


By E. Dana Durand, Ph. D., Professor of Statistics in 
the University of Minnesota, and recently Director of 
the United States Census. To be publishedin March. 


An amplification of a notable series of 
lectures at Harvard last year. The 
author treats “The Necessity of Prohibi- 
tion or Regulation;” “The Possibility of 
Preventing Combination;” “The Alleged Econ- 
omies and Advantages of Combination;” and 
the distinction between magnitude, pure and 
simple, and monopolistic control. 


A complete Catalogue of Publications will be sent on request 
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The 
Editorial 
of a Decade 





The New Republic's editorial (on 


Lincoln, issue of February 6) has been 
reprinted in more American newspapers 
than any writing done in the past ten 


years. — The Militcomar (Ala. ) Ad- 


vertiser. 








As an inducement to new subscribers the first volume 
of THe New Repus.ic, containing this editorial and 
an index invaluable for reference, will be sent prepaid 
with a year s subscription for the usual price of the 
subscription alone——Four Dollars. 

This volume, numbers 1 to 13 inclusive, is cloth bound, 
with signatures hand-sewn, and lettering in gold. 
Subscriptions already entered will be extended one year 
on these terms. 
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GERMANY 
EMBATTLED 
AN 


AMERICAN 

INTERPRETATION 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 

The New York Tribune 
says: 

“Many presentations of 
the German side have al- 
ready been made in this 
country but none will 
probably receive so much 
consideration as that of 
Oswald Garrison Villard.” 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 











Plays cof Leonid 
Andreyeft 


Translated from the Russian with 
an introduction by F. N. Scott 
and C. L. Meader, Michigan 
University. 

“THE BLACK MASKERS” 

“THE LIFE OF MAN”’ 

“THE SABINE WOMEN” 

The Boston Herald says: 
“This volume of ‘Plays’ 
helps to illuminate for Eng- 
lish readers a Slavic genius 
of this generation. . . He 
writes nothing without the 
impress of bold and powerful 
individuality.” With portrait. 
$1.50 net; postage extra. 


Narratives of the 
Insurrections 


A new volume in the Orig- 
inal Narratives of Early 
American History Series. 
Besides furnishing very in- 
teresting and often exciting 
reading, it gives a strong and 
unusual insight into the ac- 
tual formation of those gov- 
ernmental principles among 
the colonists which finally 
produced the federation of 
the States. 

$3.00 net; postage extra. 


The Panama 
Gateway 


New and Revised Edition, brought 
completely up to date. By Jos- 
eph Bucklin Bishop, Secretary 
of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. 


The New York Herald 
says: 

“Mr. Bishop covers every 
phase of the subject fully 
and accurately, but his work 
does not take the form of 
dry statistics. On the con- 
trary, it is full of interest 
and to the thoughtful mind 
must prove extremely valu- 
able.” Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Democracy of 
the Constitution 
By Henry Cabot Lodge 


This book is immediate in 
its value, as it deals with 
such topics as the initiative, 
referendum, recall of judges 
and_ constitutional amend- 
ments. The author has bold- 
ly presented facts and ad- 
vanced arguments balanced 
by logic and understanding. 

he volume includes: “As 
to Anthologies,” “The Orig- 
in of Certain Americanisms,” 
and “Diversions of a Con- 
valescent.” 

$1.50 net; postage extra. 





THE 
GERMAN 
EMPEROR 


AS SHOWN 
IN HIS PUBLIC 
UTTERANCES 
By Christian Gauss, 
Princeton University 
Without doubt the fair- 
est presentation of this 
much disputed character 
and a vivid picture of 
German tendencies during 
his reign. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 











The Universal 


Dickens 


The Complete Works of Charles 
Dickens in an entirely new 
edition. 


Never before has a com- 
plete English edition of 
Charles Dickens’s works 
been offered to the public at 
a price so low. This Univer- 
sal Edition has been brought 
out in conjunction with 
Chapman & Hall, of London, 
the original publishers of 
Dickens’s works. Each nov- 
el complete in one volume, 
with large, clear, modern 
type, and there are 740 
illustrations from originals, 
printed on opaque but light, 
delicate paper. The text is 
from that last revised by 
author, with all the author’s 
prefaces, dedications, etc. 

The illustrations have been 
reproduced by a special pro- 
cess in order to get the best 
results from the original 
steel plates and wood blocks. 
These illustrations form a 
unique gallery of the finest 
examples of the work of 
such famous artists as Cruik- 
shank, Leech, Tenniel, Stone, 
Landseer, etc. 
$1.00 per vol.; $22.00 per set. 


America 
and the 
World War 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


“Among all the books on 
the world war which have 
been issuing from the press- 
es in an unending stream 
since it began, this is the 
one that concerns us Ameri- 
cans most vitally.”"—New 
York Tribune. 

75 cents net; postage extra. 


The Present 
Military Situation 
in the U. S. 


By Francis Vinton Greene, Major- 
General, U. S. A., Graduate U. 
S. Military Academy. 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
says: 

“I have read the whole of 
your argument with great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

“I think that your histori- 
cal review of the shifting re- 
lations of the nations con- 
curs with my own recollec- 
tion.” 

75 cents net; postage extra. 





WITH THE 
ALLIES 


By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The Story of the War 
from the Inside. 


4 EDITIONS 
IN 2 MONTHS 
Illustrated from photo- 


graphs. $1.00 net; postage 
extra. 











Outlines of 


International Law 


By Charles Stockton, 
Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 


“It may be said of this 
treatise that it is authorita- 
tive and well up to date, and 
that in it will be found a 
clear and reliable exposition 
of the actually established 
rules and principles of inter- 
national usage and well-con- 
sidered and intelligent 
opinion respecting interna- 
tional questions that are still 
‘up in the air.’”—New York 
Times. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 


The End of the Trail 


The Far West from New Mexico 
to British Columbia. By E. 
Alexander Powell. 


“A book of absorbing interest.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“A fascinating book.”—Phila. 
delphia Ledger. 

“A peculiarly timely and inter. 
esting volume.”—Springfield Re. 
publican. 

“Written with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. és nm especial 
ly timely volume.”"—New York 

orid. 

“A vast amount of fresh and en. 
tertaining information.”—Philade! 
phia North American. 

“A wealth of entertainment and 
information,” —Dial. 

“Mr. Powell’s intense narrative 
is a book for a man to read.”— 
Scientific American. 

$3.00 net; postage extra. 


The Modern City 


and its Problems 
By Frederic C. Howe 


“A fresh and lively study.”— 
Washington Star. 

“The volume is well and clear 
ly_ written.”—Boston Transcript 


“A clear survey of this import 
~ subject."—New York Evening 
“un. 


“So broad, comprehensive, 
statesmanlike, and studious in his 
work that it is not too much to 
ask of public officials, or those en 
deavoring to amend constitutions 
and charters that they take his 
work as being six volumes in one 
book and by the study of it pre 
pare themselves for sane endeav- 
or.”—Hartford Cowrant. 

$1.50 net; postage extra 


A Great Peace 
Maker 


The Diary of James Gallatin in 
Europe. 


_ “There is not a dull page 
in it."—Chicago Herald. 

“A book nobody will nod 
over.”—Boston Herald. 

“Taken all in all, this diary 
deserves a permanent place 
on the bookshelf beside the 
best specimens of its kind.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“All in all, a gay and 
sprightly chronicle.” — New 
York Times. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 





FIGHTING IN 
FLANDERS 


By 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
The great Belgian 
Drama by an Eye-wit- 
ness. 
3 EDITIONS 
IN 2 MONTHS 


Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.00 net; postage 
extra. 
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